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When  educators  ocmvene  at  Atlantic  City  for  their  meetings, 
there  is  always  a  popular  vote  cast  In  favor  of  the  Ambassador 
as  their  headquarters.  They  appreciate  the  excellent  acconuno- 
dations  and  perfect  service.  Large  meeting  rooms,  ideal  banquet 
facilities,  a  spacious  auditorium  and  the  convenient  location 
make  the  Ambassador  the  perfect  hotel  for  the  perfect  convention. 
Send  for  our  floor  plans  and  for  our  special  convention  room  rates. 
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William  Hamilton,  Managing  Director 
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FOR  AN  EASTER  CRUISE 

Choice  Accommodations  Available 
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PUBLIC  SERVICE  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
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TEXAS,  the  largest  single  purchaser 
of  textbooks  in  the  country,  has  nearly 
5%  of  the  nation’s  public  school  pupils. 
This  vast  army  of  future  workers  will 
have  a  better  vision  of  business,  by 
reason  of  the  Lone  Star  State’s  recent 
exclusive  adoption  of  Kirk,  Odell,  and 
Street’s  Bookkeeping  for  Immediate 
Use — the  only  bookkeeping  series  with 
a  social  approach. 
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Editorials — 

It  Can’t  Happen  Here 


Good  Will  Toward  Men . Inside  Back  Cover 


MOW  that  the  Christmas  rush  is  over, 
the  postmen  relax — after  handling  over 
23  billion  pieces  of  mail  in  a  year. 

LOWELL  THOMAS  and  Rex  Bar¬ 
ton  have  produced  a  highly  informa¬ 
tional  "thriller”  in  their  Wings  Over 
'Asix.  ■  _■  It  provides  the  best  of  timely 
supplementary  reading  in  geography 
and  the  social  studies,  and  brings  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  ever-growing  in¬ 
terdependence  of  peoples.  174  photo¬ 
graphs  and  maps. 

RICE,  the  world’s  most  widely  used 
food,  comes  in  thousands  of  varieties. 
Japan  grows  nearly  4,000,  but  in  the 
U.  S.  the  crop  is  nearly  all  of  one  kind. 

FROM  abacus  to  zither,  and  for  1,729 
other  words  and  terms,  modem  illustra¬ 
tions  in  The  Winston  Simplified  Dic¬ 
tionary  FOR  Schools  further  aid  under¬ 
standing.  May  we  tell  you  about  some  of 
the  other  superior  features  of  the  diction¬ 
ary  especially  made  for  boys  and  girls? 

OML  Y  one  fifth  of  all  the  public 
school  teachers  in  America  are  men. 


Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving  tenure  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Grievances  and  Redress.  Chairman  of 
this  committee  is  John  B.  Dougall,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Summit.  Adelaide  E. 
Davis,  Newton  Street  School,  Newark,  is  Secretary. 

•  The  New  Tersey  Educational  Review  is  published  eight  times  a  year — on  the  first 
of  each  month  from  October  to  May — by  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association. 
Office  of  Publication,  Hudson  Dispatch,  400  38th  Street,  Union  City. 

The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1.00-$2.00  entitles  a  member  to  receive  the  Review 
for  one  year.  Fifty  cents  of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the  Review.  Subscriptions  to 
non-members  are  $1.00  per  year.  Single  copies  2Sc. 

Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey, 
nnder  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage 
provided  in  Para.  4,  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925. 
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605  Broad  Street.  Newark.  N.  J.  307  Stacy-Trent 

Teleohone  Mitchell  2-1041  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Staff  Photographer:  School  Projects  Photo  Co .  309  Main  Street  Orange 
All  matter  for  publication  should  be  addressed  to  the  Managing  Editor,  New  Jersey 
Educational  Review,  605  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


"B£Sr  toothbrush  bristles  come  from 
Russia  and  Siberia,  because  northern  hogs 
grow  a  tougher  coat  for  protection  in 
the  colder  climate.” — a  typical  interest- 
holding  statement  in  The  Healthy  Life 
Series,  by  John  Guy  Fowlkes,  Lora  Z. 
Jackson,  and  Arnold  M.  Jackson,  M.D., 
for  Grades  3  to  8. 

HAPPY  MEyTyEAR  to  you  and  to 

the  girls  and  boys  of  America,  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  just  past  were  aided  in  their 
instruction  by  mere  Winston  textbooks 
than  in  any  previous  year  in  this  Com¬ 
pany’s  history. 
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Pennell 


Cusack 


CHILDREN’S  OWN 
READERS  New  Edition 

A  complete  program,  satisfactory  from  every  angle. 

ACTTVITTES  which  promote  readiness  for  reading. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHOD  for  the  pre-primer  period,  including 
a  handsome  Wall  Chart  in  full  color. 

ATTRACTIVE  BOOKS  for  grades  1  to  6  with  varied  reading. 

WORKBOOKS  TEACHERS’  MANUALS 

ADDITIONAL  READING  BOOKS 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


A  DIGIVIIFIED  WAY 

to  Rottow^  Aloneu 


You  need  not  be  a  depositor  at  this  or  any 
other  bank  to  apply  at  the  Fidelity  Union 
for  a  Personal  Loan  at  moderate  bank  rates. 
We  invite  you  to  ask  for  complete  details 
at  any  of  our  1 1  offices  in  Essex  County. 

FIDELITY  UI\I0IM  TRUST 


NEWARK 


.cympuni^  east  orange 


NEW  JERSEY 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND 
FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


PENSION  ANSWERS 

The  Review  publishes  simplified 
answers  to  various  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund.  No  simplification  has  the 
accuracy  or  authority  of  the  law  it¬ 
self.  Specific  and  personal  problems 
should,  therefore,  be  settled  by  -ref¬ 
erence  to  the  law,  or  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Fund,  John  A.  Wood  III, 
Trenton  Trust  Building,  Trenton. 


Question:  What  allowance  is  made 
to  the  new  member  of  the  Fund  whs 
has  taught  outside  of  the  State,  or 
who  has  previous  service  in  Ne* 
Jersey? 

Credit  for  prior  teaching  service  may 
be  established  by  a  new  member  by  mak¬ 
ing  additional  contributions  to  thr 
Fund,  the  contribution  representing 
half  the  cost  of  the  additional  benefit  at 
retirement  on  account  of  prior  service. 
Such  credit  is  limited  to  ten  years  of 
public  school  teaching  in  New  Jersey 
or  in  other  states,  with  the  purchase 
privilege  being  available  to  all  new  en¬ 
trant  members  who  have  had  public 
school  teaching  experience  prior  to  the 
date  of  their  joining  the  Fund.  In  this 
group  would  be  included  teachers  who 
join  the  Fund  on  accepting  appoint¬ 
ments  in  New  Jersey,  but  come  to  us 
from  the  public  schools  of  other  states, 
as  well  as  teachers  who  have  taught 
continuously  in  New  Jersey  since  before 
1919,  did  not  join  the  Fund  in  the 
present  entrant  class  while  that  class 
was  open,  but  who  since  January  1, 
1924,  have  voluntarily  enrolled  as  new 
entrant  members. 

Evidence  of  prior  service  must  be  fur¬ 
nished.  Purchase  may  be  effected  by 
making  a  lump  sum  payment  or  by 
agreeing  to  contribute  at  an  increased 
rate  of  deduction  until  age  sixty-two. 

The  establishing  of  credit  for  prior 
service,  as  in  establishing  an  insurance 
estate,  is  the  procuring  of  a  certain 
benefit  at  a  future  date. — at  retirement 
rather  than  at  death.  The  cost  of  this 
benefit  is  shared  equally  by  the  member 
and  bv  the  state.  If  the  cost  is  to  be 
paid  in  monthly  installments  over  a 
member’s  future  teaching  experience, 
the  earlier  the  purchase  agreement  is 
entered  into,  the  less  it  will  cost 
monthly. 

It  is  recommended  that  new  entrant 
members  who  have  had  such  teaching 
experience  enter  into  a  purchase  agre^ 
ment  at  the  time  of  enrollment.  The 
form  of  application  for  enrollment  calls 
for  a  statement  of  any  such  teaching 
service.  Forms  on  which  evidence  may 
be  secured  and  a  quotation  of  the  exact 
terms  of  purchase  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Pension  Fund  Office. 

JOHN  A.  WOOD,  III- 
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The  President's  Page 


No  Unemployment 


SARAH  O.  WHITLOCK 


The  slogan  of  our  Association  for  the  coming  year 
must  be  “Every  member  at  work.”  That  is  the 
way  in  which  we  can  achieve  true  democracy  in  our 
organization.  It  is  also  the  only  way  in  which  our 
Association  can  possibly  achieve  its  objectives. 

Democracy,  as  I  see  it,  does  not  consist  merely  of 
the  periodic  casting  of  a  vote.  The  right  to  vote  and 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  are  important,  of  course.  But 
the  feeling  of  participation  should  go  far  beyond  that. 
It  should  be  a  daily,  rather  than  a  yearly  experience. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  no  matter  how  we  ex¬ 
pand  our  Association  activities,  to  have  every  member 
serving  on  a  committee  or  in  an  o£Ecial  position.  But 
the  number  of  committee  memberships  and  official 
positions  do  not  begin  to  limit  individual  participation 
in  the  Association’s  work. 

Any  teacher  who  serves  her  local,  or  county  associa¬ 
tion,  or  the  National  Education  Association  is  also 
serving  her  state  organization.  By  their  very  nature 
these  organizations  are  not  independent,  segregated 
groups.  Their  activities  and  their  interests  are  one, 
and  those  who  serve  one,  serve  all. 

On  such  a  problem  as  salaries,  for  example,  the  local 
activities  are  affected  by  state  legislation,  both  on  salaries 
and  in  the  whole  field  of  school  finance.  Necessary 
data  and  suggestions  for  approaching  the  problem  are 
made  available  by  the  state  and  national  associations, 
while  the  county  group  may  be  correlating  the  activities 
in  a  number  of  neighboring  communities. 

But  the  field  of  teacher  participation  does  not  even 
stop  with  all  those  at  work  in  local,  county,  state  and 
national  associations. 

It  has  been  one  of  our  weaknesses  in  the  past  that 
teachers  not  thus  active  have  been  accused  by  the  public 
of  knowing  too  little  about  the  topics  in  which  their 
organizations  were  interested.  The  so-called  “Mort 
Plan”  for  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  is 
an  excellent  case  in  point. 

Had  every  teacher  in  our  state  understood  that  plan 
thoroughly  from  the  very  beginning,  the  plan  would 
now  be  in  operation  and  the  schools  of  New  Jersey  im¬ 
measurably  benehtted.  The  Association  has  done  its 
part  to  promote  such  understanding.  Continuously, 
since  1933  when  the  School  Survey  Commission  re¬ 
ported,  material  on  the  plan,  its  effect,  and  the  need 
for  it  has  appeared  in  the  Review,  in  pamphlet  form. 


and  has  been  explained  by  our  representatives  in  com¬ 
munity  after  commimity.  Yet  there  are  today  hun¬ 
dreds  of  teachers  who  lack  an  understanding  of  even 
the  simple  principles  which  it  involves,  who  are  in¬ 
capable  of  giving  an  interested  citizen  a  picture  of 
what  equalization  is  or  why  it  is  necessary. 

I  dwell  on  this,  most  emphatically  not  by  way  of 
criticism,  but  to  show  that  every  teacher  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  Association  by  in¬ 
forming  herself  fully  on  those  problems  in  which  our 
Association  is  interested  and  hard  at  work.  Can  ]rou, 
as  an  individual  teacher,  answer  intelligently  any  ques¬ 
tion  that  may  be  asked  you  concerning  the  equalization 
plan?  If  not,  may  I  beg  you  to  become  informed 
about  it? 

Taxation  offers  another  illustration.  We  are  em¬ 
barked  on  a  campaign  that  will  result  in  fundamental 
and  greatly  needed  changes  in  the  tax  structure  of  our 
State.  An  obligation  is  on  every  teacher  to  know  far 
more  than  most  of  us  do  know  about  taxation.  Much 
material  is  available.  Some  has  appeared  in  the  Re¬ 
view  ;  some  is  in  pamphlet  form  and  is  available  through 
the  Review  office.  Will  you  get  this  material  and 
study  it? 

I  might  show  the  innumerable  other  opportunities 
which  are  open  to  our  members  to  work  for  and  within 
our  Association — explaining  to  their  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  our  aims  and  objectives;  participating  in¬ 
telligently  in  the  social,  economic,  and  political  life  of 
our  State ;  making  helpful  suggestions  along  any  and  all 
lines  to  those  responsible  for  policy  forming  and  execu¬ 
ting  ;  and  finally,  serving,  bless  their  hearts,  as  construc¬ 
tive  critics,  without  whom  we  might  fall  into  a  state  of 
senescent  satisfaction. 

Instead,  I  want  to  point  to  the  one  field  that  tran¬ 
scends  all  others.  None  of  us  can  better  serve  the 
Association  than  by  being  the  best  teachers  we  know 
how  to  be,  by  rendering  to  our  pupils  and  communities 
the  very  best  service  we  are  capable  of  rendering.  To 
the  extent  that  we  are  continually  better  teachers,  happy 
teachers  and  participating  teachers,  our  communities 
will  increasingly  recognize  that  fact,  and  we  will  largely 
reduce  the  problems  to  be  faced  and  the  scope  of  work 
of  our  Association  can  consequently  be  greatly  enlarged. 

You  are  correspondingly  urged  to  become  really 
active  members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  to  participate  democratically  in  the  work 
of  the  Association,  to  make  yourself  familiar  with  its 
problems,  to  act  as  a  personal  interpreter  to  others  of 
its  aims,  and  above  all  to  be  the  kind  of  teacher  we 
all  know  we  ought  to  be. 
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List  the  Convention 
Business  Session 
For  Saturday 

Executive  Committee 
Plans  Committees 
For  Coming  Year 

The  1938  Convention  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  planned  so  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  session  will  fall  on  Saturday.  This 
was  decided  by  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Association  at  its  first  meet¬ 
ing.  In  order  to  do  this  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  Association,  only 
three  days  will  be  officially  designated 
as  Convention  days.  These  will  be 
Thursday,  November  10,  Friday,  No¬ 
vember  11,  and  Saturday,  November 
12.  It  is  planned,  however,  that  the 
inspirational  musical  programs  and  so¬ 
cial  reunions  will  be  scheduled  for 
Sunday,  November  13.  The  1938  Con¬ 
vention  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  Association  Constitution  requires 
that  the  business  meeting  be  held  on 
the  last  day  of  the  Convention.  Many 
individuals  and  groups  have  suggested 
and  the  Executive  Committee  felt  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  hold  this  meeting  on 
a  non-school  day.  Therefore,  it  was 
necessary  to  plan  the  Convention  in 
such  a  way  that  the  last  official  day 
of  the  Convention  should  be  a  Satur¬ 
day,  since  the  business  session  could 
not  be  held  upon  Sunday. 

The  Executive  Committee  approved 
the  designation  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  heads  of  all  departments 
and  affiliated  associations  as  a  Program 
Committee  for  the  1938  Convention. 
All  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  Association’s  Secretary, 
Solomon  C.  Strong.  It  is  hoped  to 
get  these  while  they  are  fresh  in  the 
members’  memories  and  before  the  work 
on  the  next  convention  program  is 
started. 

The  committee  examined  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  a  transcript  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  session  of  the  1937  Convention’s 
business  session.  Sub-committees  were 
appointed  to  consider  the  problems  on 
tenure,  certification,  and  the  pension 
fund  which  were  raised  at  that  session. 
These  will  report  at  the  January  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Reso¬ 
lutions  on  N.E.A.  membership  and  sup¬ 
porting  the  Randolph-Lee  bill  were 


Salary  Waivers 

A  Statement  by  the  Executive  Committee 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 

In  a  number  of  New  Jersey  school  districts,  teachers  have 
cooperated  with  their  boards  of  education  during  the  present  year 
by  signing  waivers  of  their  salary  rights  under  the  tenure  of 
office  act.  In  some  communities  this  was  done  because  they 
understood  the  financial  difficulties  of  their  communities  and 
were  willing  to  make  personal  sacrifices  that  the  schools  might 
be  kept  open.  In  others,  however,  waivers  were  signed  as  a 
result  of  undue  pressure,  before  the  teachers  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  situation  and  become  familiar  with 
the  facts. 

Reports  are  current  that  some  teachers  may  again  face  this 
problem.  Waivers  should  not  be  necessary  more  than  a  year 
after  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  recognized  the  end  of  the 
emergency.  State  laws  should  be  complied  with.  Contracts 
should  be  observed.  Individuals  should  be  protected  in  their 
rights. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  therefore,  recommends  that  its  individual  members 
do  not  sign  any  waivers  of  their  contractual  salary  rights  for 
1938-39.  Should  the  problem  arise  in  any  community,  the 
teachers  are  urged  to  act  as  a  group  after  careful  consideration 
of  all  available  information. 


referred  to  the  regular  N.E.A.  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  number  of  new  and  special  com¬ 
mittees  for  the  coming  year  were  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  President  was  empowered  to  ap¬ 
point  them.  Among  these  were  a 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 
a  Committee  on  the  Use  of  Radio  in  the 
Schools,  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  group  insurance  to  pro¬ 
tect  teachers  from  liability  for  class¬ 
room  accidents,  a  Committee  on  the 
Work  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  and  a  committee  to  gather 
and  prepare  materials  on  the  history 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  President  designated  Dr.  Leon 
N.  Neulen,  Past  President,  as  chairman 
of  a  special  Committee  on  State  Aid,  to 
work  with  the  Legislative  Committee 
in  broadening  the  tax  base  for  school 
support.  Bills  to  carry  out  the  tax 
program  endorsed  by  the  Convention 
will  be  drafted.  Early  in  January  the 
President  will  call  a  meeting  of  county 
and  local  association  heads  to  push  this 
work. 


One  change  in  Reorganization  Com¬ 
mittee  personnel  was  announced  by  the 
President.  Fred  Wardle  of  Union  City 
replaces  the  President  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  as  a  representative  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  committee  approved  the  sending 
of  as  many  delegates  as  possible  to  the 
Convention  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators,  which 
will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  endorsed  the  President’s 
request,  made  in  the  December  Review, 
that  each  county  group  submit  the  names 
of  two  suggested  delegates.  The  State 
Association  will  maintain  New  Jersey 
Headquarters  at  the  Ambassador  Hotd 
during  that  convention,  and  will  play 
host  at  tea  on  three  afternoons.  Lelia 
O.  Brown,  Lena  M.  Porreca,  and  Solo¬ 
mon  C.  Strong  were  named  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge,  with  the  officers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
all  delegates  assisting. 

The  Association  will  resume  publica¬ 
tion  of  its  membership  list,  discontinued 
during  the  depression. 

Judge  Clifford  R.  Baldwin  of  Cam¬ 
den  was  reappointed  as  counsel  of  the 
Association  for  the  coming  year. 
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becloud  a  clear  issue.  It  mainly  orig¬ 
inates  with  groups  who,  for  selfish  rea¬ 
sons,  oppose  this  tax  and  all  other 
attempts  to  solve  our  State’s  tax 
problems. 

New  Jersey’s  present  methods  of 
raising  money  for  schools  have  broken 
down,  and  its  schools  arc  suffering. 


New  Jersey  teachers  are  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  fully  with  any  sincere  effort  to 
correct  this  situation.  They  believe 
that  a  graduated  income  tax  is  the  best 
way  of  taking  part  of  the  cost  of  schools 
off  real  estate.  They  do  not  wish  or 
expect  any  special  exemption  under  that 
tax. 


Legislature  Meets  January  11; 
Members  Listed  for  Reference 


The  committee  devoted  much  time  to 
a  discussion  of  current  legal  cases,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Trenton  salary  case,  and 
tenure  situations  in  Union,  Camden, 
and  Warren  Counties.  Investigations 
are  being  carried  on  and  plans  are  be¬ 
ing  made. 

John  B.  Dougall,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Grievances  and  Redress, 
was  reelected  both  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  as  chairman  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  James  F.  Tustin  of  South 
Amboy,  and  Ephraim  Eisenberg  of 
Newark  were  elected  as  new  members 
of  the  committee.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  approved  the  appointment  of 
May  Colton  of  Jersey  City  to  the 
Editorial  Board  of  the  Association,  and 
the  reappointment  of  John  R.  Patter¬ 
son  of  Millburn  as  chairman,  Mildred 
V.  Hardester  of  West  Orange,  Effa  E. 
Preston  of  New  Brunswick,  and  Doro¬ 
thea  V.  Surtees  as  members  of  the 
Board. 


President  Defines 
Teacher  Attitude 
On  Tax  Payment 

Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  Association  Pres¬ 
ident,  issued  the  following  statement  to 
the  press  on  the  attitude  of  teachers 
toward  the  payment  of  taxes,  in  answer 
to  circulated  rumors  that  the  income 
tax  endorsed  by  the  Annual  Convention 
would  not  apply  to  teachers: 

At  its  annual  convention  last  month 
the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associ¬ 
ation  favored  a  graduated  income  tax 
for  state  school  support.  Since  that  time 
certain  groups  have  tried  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  proposed  tax  would  not 
apply  to  teachers. 

This  is  not  so. 

Teachers  will  pay,  and  gladly  pay, 
taxes  under  any  income  tax  which  our 
State  may  impose.  There  is  no  idea 
among  teachers  that  they  should  be 
specially  exempted  from  this,  or  any 
other  tax.  New  Jersey  teachers  are 
New  Jersey  citizens.  With  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  citizenship,  they  are  willing  to 
accept  all  its  obligations. 

The  past  few  years  provide  the  best 
proof  of  the  teacher  position  on  income 
tax  payment.  The  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association  supported  Gover¬ 
nor  Hoffman’s  proposal  for  an  income 
tax  bill  three  years  ago.  It  approved 
Senator  Loizeaux’s  income  tax  bill  two 
years  ago.  It  endorsed  Assemblyman 
Roye’s  income  tax  bill  last  year.  Not 
one  of  these  bills  would  have  exempted 
teachers  from  payment  of  the  tax  im¬ 
posed. 

The  attempt  to  make  teachers  appear 
unwilling  to  pay  taxes  they  advocate 
for  other  citizens  is  a  vicious  attempt  to 


The  1938  Legislature,  with  a  Re¬ 
publican  majority  of  five  in  the  Senate 
and  22  in  the  Assembly,  meets  for  the 
first  time  on  January  11.  United 
States  Senator  A.  Harry  Moore,  Demo¬ 
crat,  will  be  inaugurated  Governor  for 
his  third  term  on  January  18. 

Names,  Post  Office  addresses,  affilia¬ 
tion  and  expiration  date  of  terms  of 
Senators  follow.  Save  this  list  for 
reference.  These  are  the  men  who  will 
face  the  school  problems  of  1938. 


Senate 

.■yTLANTic — Thomas  D.  Taggart,  Jr.,  R., 
1941 — Atlantic  City 

Bergen — Winant  Van  Winkle,  R.,  1941 — 
Rutherford 

Burlington — Clifford  R.  Powell,  R.,  1940 — 
Delanco 

Camden — Albert  E.  Burling,  R.,  1939t — 
Merchantville 

Cape  May — I.  Grant  Scott,  R.,  1940 — Cape 
May  City 

Cumberland — George  H.  Stanger,  R.,  1941 
— Vineland 

Essex — Lester  H.  Clee,  R.,  1939t — Newark 

Gloucester — Robert  C.  Hendrickson,  R., 
1939t — Woodbury 

Hudson — Edward  P.  Stout,  D.,  1941 — 

Jersey  City 

Hunterdon — Arthur  F.  Foran,  R.,  1940 — 
Flemington 

Mercer — Crawford  Jamieson,  D.,  1941 — 
Trenton 

Middlesex — John  E.  Toolan,  D.,  1940 — 
Perth  Amboy 

Monmouth — Frank  Durand,  R.,  1939t — 
Sea  Girt 

Morris — Frank  S.  Kelley,  R.,  1941 — 

Boonton 

Ocean — James  K.  Allardice,  R.,  1941 — 
Toms  River 

Passaic — Walter  H.  Gardner,  D.,  1940 — 
Passaic 

Salem — D.  Stewart  Craven,  D.,  1939t — 
Salem 

Somerset — James  I.  Bowers,  D.,  1939t — 
Somerville 

Sussex — William  -A.  Dolan,  D.,  1940 — 
Newton 

Union — Charles  E.  Loizeaux,  R.,  1939t — 
Plainfield 

Warren — Theodore  B.  Dawes,  D.,  1939t — 
Blairstown 


t  Successor  to  be  elected  in  1938. 

General  Assembly 

.\tlantic — Frank  S.  Farley,  R.,  Ventnor 
City;  Vincent  S.  Haneman,  R.,  Brigan¬ 
tine 


Bergen — Horace  R.  Bogle,  R.,*  Lyndhurst; 
Walter  J.  Freund,  R.,*  Ridgewood;  Ros- 
coe  P.  McClave,  R.,*  Cliffside  Park; 
Frank  C.  Osmers,  Jr.,  R.,*  Haworth; 
Mary  MacG.  Smith,  R.,*  Westwood 
Buri.ington — S.  Emlen  Stokes,  R.,* 
Moorestown 

Camden — Millard  E.  Allen,  R.,  Laurel 
Springs;  Lawrence  H.  Ellis,  R.,  Haddon- 
field;  Rocco  Palese,  R.,  Camden 
Cape  May — John  E.  Boswell,  R.,  Ocean 
City 

Cumberland — Howard  B.  Hancock,  R., 
Greenwich 

Essex — Herbert  H.  Eber,  R.,  Maplewood; 
Samuel  S.  Ferster,  R.,  Newark;  Con¬ 
stance  W.  Hand,  R.,  Orange;  Frank 
Hargrave,  R.,  Orange;  Joseph  C.  Paul, 
R.,  South  Orange;  Frank  S.  Platts,  R., 
Newark;  Michael  Salandra,  R.,  New¬ 
ark;  Olive  C.  Sanford,  R.,  Nutley; 
Raymond  Schroeder,  R.,  Newark;  Edgar 
Williamson,  Jr.,  R.,  East  Orange;  Henry 
Young,  Jr.,  R.,  Newark;  Homer  C.  Zink, 
R.,  Belleville 

Gloucester — John  G.  Sholl,  R.,  Pitman 
Hudson — Edward  Y.  Ajamian,  D.,*  Union 
City;  Peter  P.  Artaserse,  D.,*  Jersey 
City;  Benedict  A.  Beronio,  D.,*  Hobo¬ 
ken;  Harry  E.  Bischoff,  D.,*  Weehaw- 
ken;  Maurice  A.  Cohen,  D.,*  Bayonne; 
Teresa  A.  Maloney,  D.,*  Jersey  City; 
Samuel  Pesin,  D.,*  Jersey  City;  Michael 
A.  Szadkowski,  D.,*  Jersey  City;  Thomas 
Glynn  Walker,  D.,*  Kearny;  E.  Norman 
Wilson,  D.,*  Hoboken 
Hunterdon — Wesley  L.  Lance,  R.,  Glen 
Gardner 

Mercer — Charles  Browne,  D.,*  Princeton; 
Donal  J.  Connolly,  D.,  Trenton;  William 
R.  Ward,  D.,*  Trenton 
Middlesex— Fred  W.  Devoe,  D.,*  New 
Brunswick;  Edward  J.  Johnson,  D.,* 
Middlesex;  Bernard  W.  Vogel,  D.,* 
Carteret 

Monmouth — J.  Stanley  Herbert,  R.,  Sea 
Girt;  Joseph  C.  Irwin,  R.,*  Red  Bank 
Morris — Harold  A.  Pierson,  R.,  Morris¬ 
town;  Jennie  W.  Pilch,  R.,*  Madison 
Ocean — Anthony  E.  Wickham,  R.,  Seaside 
Park 

Passaic — Harry  J.  Donohue,  R.,  Clifton; 
William  J.  Hanna,  R.,  Paterson;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Van  D.  Smith,  R.,  Paterson;  Oscar 
R.  Wilensky,  R.,  Passaic 
Salem — Norman  P.  Featherer,  D.,*  Penns 
Grove 

Somerset — H.  Rivington  Pyne,  R.,*  Bed- 
minster 

Sussex — John  W.  Vasbinder,  D.,  Sparta 
Union — John  M.  Kerner,  R.,*  Elizabeth; 
Thomas  M.  Muir,  R.,*  Plainfield;  Her¬ 
bert  J.  Pascoe,  R.,*  Elizabeth;  Fred  E. 
Shepard,  R.,  Elizabeth 
Warren — George  W.  Butz,  D.,*  Phillips- 
burg 


•  Reelected. 
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Revised  Equalization  Figures 

How  to  Use  Them ! 


What  they  Mean! 


The  revised  figures  on  the  effect  of 
the  School  Equalization  Act,  as 
published  in  last  month’s  Review,  de¬ 
serve  the  careful  attention  of  every 
member  of  our  Association. 

The  natural  question  on  any  pro¬ 
posal  as  far-reaching  as  this  is,  “How 
does  it  affect  our  own  community?” 
Most  of  us  feel  that  if  the  result  in  our 
own  community  is  good,  the  plan  is 
probably  all  right. 

When  the  School  Survey  Commis¬ 
sion  made  its  report,  in  1933,  it  took 
account  of  this  attitude,  and  included 
a  tabulation  of  the  effect  of  the  equali¬ 
zation  plan  in  every  school  district. 
Even  then,  however,  its  figures  were 
three  years  old,  and  the  depression  had 
made  many  Important  changes  in  school 
finance.  But  on  the  basis  of  those 
figures,  the  plan  was  explained  and 
was  finally  accepted  in  principle  by  the 
Legislature. 

Each  year,  however,  the  old  figures 
have  grown  less  and  less  convincing. 
To  make  converts  to  the  plan  with 
six-year-old  figures  was  becoming  an 
impossibility.  Also,  total  figures  for 
the  state  are,  in  this  case,  the  sum  of 
the  detailed  figures,  and  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  no  other  way. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Association 
appealed  to  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  last  May  for  a  re¬ 
figuring  of  the  effect  of  the  School 
Equalization  Act.  The  Department 
had  a  staff  at  work  on  the  problem  all 
summer,  and  the  results  were  given  you 
last  month. 

What  To  Do 

Now  that  it  is  done,  we  face  two 
questions:  “What  do  the  figures 
mean?”  and  “What  shall  we  do  with 
them?” 

A  comparison  of  significant  total 

figures  for  the  State  is  given  below: 
Yield  of  4.75  Mill  Levy 
1930-31  $30,768,212 

1936-37  31,174,815 

Increase  406,603 

Cost  of  $57  Program 
1930-31  $46,170,398 

1936-37  48,026,274 

Increase  1,855,876 

State  Aid  Under  Ex]ualIzatIon  Act 
..  1930-31  $19,344,558 

1936-37  20,789,262 

Increase  1,444,704 


Most  important  and  illuminating  is 
the  second  set  of  figures.  The  cost  of 
the  $57  program  is  a  direct  measure 
of  the  educational  burden  in  our 
State.  The  increase  in  this  figure  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  six  years  reflects  directly 
the  increased  demands  upon  the 
schools,  both  in  terms  of  increased  en¬ 
rollment,  and  in  the  higher  proportion 
of  our  pupils  in  high  school,  where 
costs  are  higher.  This  increase  means 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  given 
program  of  education  in  New  Jersey 
has  risen,  as  a  result  of  pupil  increases, 
one  and  three  quarters  million  dollars 
during  the  last  six  years. 

Also  worth  attention  is  the  total  fig¬ 
ure  on  this  item.  The  cost  of  pro¬ 
viding  education  on  the  $57  level  for 
every  school  child  in  our  state  is 
$48,026,274.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  is  not  a  proposed  state 
expenditure,  but  a  complete  charge 
upon  the  state  and  the  local  school 
districts. 

Local  Levy  Yields  Higher 

To  offset  the  increase  noted  above, 
we  find  that  the  4.75  mill  local  levy 
required  under  the  School  Equalization 
Act  would  raise  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars  more  now  than  it  would  have 
raised  six  years  ago.  This,  it  should 
be  clear,  would  be  local  money,  raised 
locally,  for  local  school  uses. 

Finally,  we  find  that  the  amount  of 
state  aid  required  under  the  plan  would 
now  be  $20,789,262,  an  increase  of 
$1,444,876.  Note  that  this  Increase  is 
substantially  less  than  the  $1,855,706 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  $57  program. 

We  are  entitled  to  say,  as  result  of 
considering  these  figures,  that  the  plan 
as  proposed,  has  worked  the  way  we 
said  it  would,  that  the  only  major  in¬ 
creases  in  cost  to  the  State  can  be  clearly 
traced  back  to  Increased  educational 
responsibilities,  of  which  the  State 
should  certainly  be  expected  to  bear  its 
share. 

An  additional  point  should  perhaps 
be  made  to  keep  the  record  clear.  The 
$20,789,262  in  state  aid  required  under 
the  equalization  plan,  is  not  necessarily 
the  amount  needed  in  replacement 
taxes  to  operate  the  plan.  It  is  the 
amount  to  be  distributed  to  districts 
under  the  School  Equalization  Act,  not 
including  the  amounts  for  crippled  and 
dependent  children. 


A  clear  statement  showing  the  actual 
amount  of  replacement  taxes  needed 
should  be  made  available. 

The  above  facts  are  an  essential  part 
of  the  state-wide  interpretation  of  the 
riew  figures.  They  are  not,  however, 
the  thing  that  most  concerns  the  indi¬ 
vidual  voter  and  taxpayer.  He  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  local  aspects  of  the 
figures,  and  it  is  the  job  of  teachers  in 
his  community  to  see  that  he  gets  this 
Information. 

All  But  12  Show  Gain 

The  new  figures  show  that  only 
twelve  New  Jersey  communities  out 
of  more  than  five  hundred,  would  not 
benefit  directly  by  having  the  Equaliza¬ 
tion  Act  put  into  effect.  Every  com¬ 
munity  save  these  twelve  could  have  as 
good  schools  as  they  now  have,  with  a 
substantially  lower  tax  rate. 

The  reason  why  the  revised  figures 
show  these  twelve  communities  with  a 
net  loss  should  be  understood.  The  act 
guarantees  any  community  against  loss 
under  the  plan  until  July  1,  1938,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  declining  enrollment  might 
lower  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  $57 
program.  Comparison  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  $57  program  for  1936- 
37,  with  the  corresponding  cost  for 
1930-31,  will  show  that  this  cost  has 
declined  in  the  communities  which 
now  show  a  loss. 

In  presenting  the  local  figures  to 
their  communities  teachers  should  do 
more  than  read  the  tabulations  as 
printed  In  the  Review.  They  should 
clearly  understand  what  the  figures 
mean  and  how  they  are  arrived  at. 

The  yield  of  the  4.75  mill  tax,  for 
example,  is  not  the  yield  of  that  tax 
upon  assessed  valuations,  but  upon 
equalized  valuations,  that  is,  “assessed 
valuations”  corrected  to  bring  them  in 
line  with  state-wide  assessing  practices. 

The  current  expenditure  for  the  $57 
program  is  not  the  number  of  pupils 
multiplied  by  $57,  but  the  whole  mini¬ 
mum  program  as  defined  by  the  School 
Equalization  Act,  including  $98  for 
each  high  school  pupil  and  special  grants 
for  transportation  and  one-room 
schools. 

Finally,  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
“net  gain”  means  the  potential  reduc¬ 
tion  in  local  property  taxes,  without  any 
lowering  of  educational  standards.  It 
should  usually  be  possible  to  translate 
this  Into  mills  or  points  in  the  tax  rate. 

■  Pamphlets  containing  these  revised 
figures  have  been  printed  by  our  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  are  now  available.  Re¬ 
quests  for  them  should  be  sent  to  the 
Review  Office,  605  Broad  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

L.  B.  J. 
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Credit  Unions  Continue  To  Soar 
In  Assets  and  Membership; 
Union  County  Holds  Leadership 


Teacher  credit  union  membership 
in  New  Jersey’s  23  organizations 
has  risen  from  2,258  to  3,829  and  assets 
have  soared  to  $281,683,  an  increase  of 
$156,889,  in  a  year.  These  figures, 
nine  months  in  advance  of  federal  tabu¬ 
lations,  are  for  October  1.  So  high  does 
interest  remain  in  cooperative  credit, 
says  G.  G.  Gudmundson,  business 
manager  of  the  pioneer  Union  County 
outfit,  that  he  anticipates  credit  unions 
being  available  to  80  per  cent  of  New 
Jersey’s  28,000  teachers  by  next  June. 
Potential  membership  in  the  credit 
unions  today  is  16,000. 

As  the  result  of  information  given  to 
teachers  at  Convention  headquarters  of 
the  Credit  Union  Department,  further 
advances  are  expected  by  the  time  this 
Review  reaches  its  readers.  To  the 
seven  freshman  credit  unions  of  last 
rear  has  already  been  added  a  charter 
for  the  Irvington-South  Orange-Maple- 
wood-Millbum  unit,  while  a  west  Essex 
lineup  is  slated  for  early  organization. 

The  Union  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union,  founded  in  1935  and 
today  listing  assets  of  over  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  still  operates  under 
its  first  president,  Ernest  Peffer,  Plain- 
field  principal,  and  many  of  its  original 
ofScers.  Although  now  paying  its  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  meeting  other  admin¬ 
istrative  costs,  the  Union  County  group 
looks  forward  to  declaring  its  third 
consecutive  dividend  in  January  of  close 
to  the  maximum  six  per  cent  allowed 


While  borrowing  to  meet  emergen¬ 
cies,  the  cost  of  summer  sessions,  or  just 
summers,  and  so  on,  still  bulks  large  in 
the  operation  of  the  Union  County 
credit  union,  the  average  size  of  the 
loans  indicates  a  steady  development  in 
the  use  of  cheap  credit  in  making  cash 
purchases.  The  national  average  for 
credit  union  loans  is  $70.  In  Union  it  is 
$300,  indicating  that  Union  County 
teachers  are  increasingly  aware  of  the 
savings  to  be  made  by  paying  cash  for 
furniture,  cars  and  the  like,  and  that 
borrowing  from  the  credit  union  to 
make  such  purchases  is  a  money  saving 
process. 

Certain  firms  have  recognized  the 
buying  power  of  organized  teachers  and 
agreed  to  allow  important  discounts  on 
purchases  by  them.  Regardless  of  the 
purchasing  plan  the  credit  union  has  no 
organic  relation  to  it,  being  restricted 
by  charter  from  doing  anything  but  the 


one  job  of  pooling  teacher  resources  and 
lending  them  to  teachers  under  certain 
regulations.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
limit  the  making  of  loans  to  finance 
cash  purchases. 

One  of  the  clues  to  the  continued 
expansion  of  the  Union  County  organ¬ 
ization  is  its  all-summer  operation.  Over 
$65,000  in  loans  were  made  by  the 
Roselle  office  in  the  last  vacation  period, 
many  to  teacher-damsels  in  some  amount 
of  distress  in  far  away  schools  and  re¬ 
sorts.  Full  time  operation  may  be  main¬ 
tained  by  hiring  office  assistance  but  the 
responsible  official  must  alwa3rs  be  a 
contractual  employee  of  the  board  of 
education.  In  Detroit,  for  example, 
where  the  credit  union  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  on  a  large  scale  for  some  time,  the 
office  employs  seven  clerks.  The  busi¬ 
ness  manager  is  the  only  paid  officer  of 
the  credit  union. 

Review  Article  Draws 
The  original  article  in  the  Rbvifiv 
about  credit  unions,  in  January,  1936, 
was  reprinted  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration,  licensing  authority  for 
Federal  credit  unions,  for  distribution 
in  answering  queries.  Mr.  Gudmund¬ 
son  reports  that,  two  years  later,  it  is 
still  drawing  letters  from  all  over  the 
country.  A.  F. 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS  CREDIT  UNIONS* 

(As  of  September  30,  1937) 


Loans  made 
since 


Dividends  Are  Rebates 

Dividends  paid  by  credit  unions  are 
in  effect  rebates  on  interest  paid  by 
naembers  who  borrow  from  the  credit 
union,  since  all  borrowers  must  hold 
at  least  one  share  of  $5. 

Thus  in  Union  County  approxi¬ 
mately  $9,500  has  been  paid  by  teachers 
to  the  credit  union  as  interest  on  bor¬ 
rowings  in  the  last  year.  The  same 
teachers,  plus  those  members  who  have 
deposited  money  without  borrowing, 
will  receive  in  January  a  total  dividend 
of  about  $5,000,  making  the  net  cost  of 
loans  to  the  group  $4,500.  Treasurer 
Gudmundson  estimates  that  the  same 
loans,  if  made  at  the  commercial  loan 
company  rate  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
a  month  on  unpaid  balances,  would 
have  cost  the  teachers  $23,500.  The 
credit  union  rate  is  one  per  cent  a  month 
on  unpaid  balances. 


Member- 

organiza* 

ship 

Assets 

Shares 

Loans 

tion 

Union  0> . . 

...  970 

$119,007 

$100,431 

$112,485 

$278,246 

Newark  . 

...  625 

55,401 

53,238 

55,182 

107,000 

Camden  Co . 

...  325 

32,398 

21,555 

30,196 

57,617 

Garfield . 

59 

565 

529 

450 

1,080 

Passaic  Ck> . 

...  160 

11,127 

10,338 

10,780 

17,730 

Monmouth  Co . 

...  217 

5,973 

4,239 

5,497 

10,350 

Somerset  Co . 

...  218 

13,349 

10,767 

11,563 

22,757 

Northern  Middlesex  Co . . 

...  238 

16,472 

12,478 

14,772 

23,297 

Bloomfield . 

77 

1,688 

1,133 

1,618 

2,615 

Morris  Co . 

...  121 

3,811 

2,438 

3,566 

7,059 

Warren  Co . 

37 

680 

683 

572 

850 

West  New  York . 

35 

300 

321 

240 

500 

Mercer  (3o . 

...  159 

10,159 

8,202 

9,126 

12,465 

Elast  Bergen . 

. . . .  Figures  not  furnished 

Jersey  City . 

....  135 

4,408 

4,361 

3,137 

3,730 

Atlantic  Co . 

....  113 

1,964 

1,531 

1,653 

2,445 

Burlington  Co . 

....  77 

456 

434 

230 

250 

Central  Bergen . 

....  15 

50 

75 

None 

None 

Hoboken  . 

....  62 

538 

556 

315 

350 

Teaneck  . 

....  49 

927 

917 

708 

736 

West  Orange . 

-  50 

1,096 

1,109 

1,000 

1,020 

West  Hudson . 

....  79 

1,314 

966 

1,150 

1,380 

Total  . 

-  3,821 

$281,683 

$236,301 

$264,240 

$551,477 

Comparative  Statistics 

Sept.  SO,  1936 . 

.  2.258 

$124,794 

$  94,717 

$110,247 

$176,757 

Sept.  30.  1937 . 

.  3,821 

$281,683 

$236,301 

$264,240 

$551,477 

*From  Atlantic  County  to  the  end  of  the  above  list,  the  credit  unions 
are  those  formed  since  the  annual  convention  of  1936. 
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Children  in  Ivory  Towers 

Teacher's  Challenge  -  the  Child  Who  Is  Different 

DOROTHY  JENKINS  HANDLEY 
Roselle  * 


As  I  study  every  new  class  that  sits 
^  before  me  and  wonder  where  we 
will  be  in  a  few  months  time,  I  am  often 
bewildered  and  baffled  by  the  child  who 
sits  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  class. 

I  have  never  had  a  class  in  which  there 
hasn’t  been  one  and  sometimes  two  or 
three  boys  or  girls  who  seemed  to  differ 
greatly  from  the  others. 

Yet  you  know  that  if  you  succeed  in 
understanding  this  child  who  is  differ¬ 
ent,  he  will  be  a  source  of  constant  joy 
to  you.  If  you  fail,  he  too,  will  fail,  per¬ 
haps  not  in  school  work,  but  by  missing 
the  joy  of  feeling  that  he  is  with  friends 
who  respect  and  admire  him.  Worse 
than  that,  he  may  become  a  discipline 
problem  and  undermine  all  that  you  are 
working  for  with  the  class. 

1  am  thinking  of  a  particular  boy  and 
girl,  Forrest  and  Irene. 

Forrest  is  the  sort  of  boy  the  others 
immediately  dubbed  a  “sissy”.  If  such 
a  thing  is  possible,  he  was  too  good  and 
too  studious.  At  first  I  hardly  knew 
how  to  meet  him  but  I  did  know  that 
the  first  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  get  the 
others  to  leave  him  alone. 

One  afternoon  I  called  together  the 
two  or  three  boys  who  had  been  making 
life  most  miserable  for  Forrest  with 
their  heckling.  I  put  it  up  to  them, 
asking  for  a  chance  for  Forrest  in  the 
classroom  and  on  the  playground.  I 
pointed  out  how  well  he  had  taken  their 
teasing,  never  complaining. 

I  don’t  think  these  boys  had  realized 
what  they  were  doing  to  Forrest.  Most 
of  the  younger  adolescents  can  be  cruel 
without  realizing  it,  especially  when  a 
leader  sets  the  pace.  Forrest  had  with¬ 
drawn  more  and  more  into  himself, 
where  no  one  could  hurt  him,  and  it 
didn’t  seem  fair  to  let  it  go  on  any 
longer.  The  boys  kept  their  word  as 
well  as  they  could  and  it  was  a  great 
day  for  all  of  us  when  Forrest,  playing 
what  must  have  been  his  first  game  of 
baseball,  made  a  home  run. 

The  moment  I  met  Forrest’s  father 
1  knew  why  Forrest  worked  under  such 
a  nervous  tension  in  class  and  why  he 
insisted  on  carrying  so  many  books  home 
at  night.  His  father  demanded  that 
he  stand  first  in  the  class.  He  insisted 
that  the  child  bring  home  every  lesson 
he  had  had  during  the  day.  Together 
they  would  go  over  it  again. 

One  afternoon  just  before  dismissal 


I  saw  Forrest’s  father  pass  our  door  but 
thought  nothing  of  it  because  he  often 
came  to  meet  him.  But  Forrest  was 
one  of  the  last  to  leave  for,  as  usual,  he 
had  so  much  to  get  together.  Conse¬ 
quently  I  couldn’t  help  hearing  the 
father  accuse  Forrest  of  wasting  time. 
The  boy  was  as  much  puzzled  as  I,  so 
I  went  to  his  rescue.  It  seems  that  as 
the  father  had  passed  our  door,  he  saw 
Forrest  laughing.  Not  only  that,  the 
whole  class  was  laughing,  and  indeed 
even  I  (the  teacher)  was  laughing.  I 
gasped,  but  I  couldn’t  resist  suggesting 
that  perhaps  we  had  had  something  to 
laugh  at.  After  all,  where  are  we  to 
laugh,  if  not  at  school? 

When  the  time  came  for  Forrest  to 
graduate,  I  really  hated  to  see  him  go, 
tor  I  wondered  how  he  would  make  out 
among  so  many.  I  couldn’t  help  being 
glad,  though,  that  the  high  school  is 
too  far  away  for  the  father  to  keep  such 
a  close  watch  over  him.  As  long  as  his 
father  demands  so  much,  Forrest  will 
always  be  “different.” 

Nearly  every  one  has  known  someone 
like  Irene,  at  one  time  or  another.  She 
is  very  intense  and  lives  in  a  lovely 
world  all  her  own.  Apparently  quite 
apart  from  others  in  her  class,  she  is, 
nevertheless,  extremely  sensitive  to  their 
opinions. 

Irene  really  lives  a  richer  deeper  life 
than  most  of  her  companions.  She  is 
constantly  turning  over  in  her  own 
mind  the  thoughts  that  most  concern 
her.  Fortunately  she  is  able  to  express 
these  thoughts  poetically.  It  was  in¬ 
deed,  one  of  her  poems  that  awakened 
me  to  her  inner  life. 

I  offered  to  retype  the  poem  for  her, 
and  in  doing  so  put  in  some  punctuation 
marks.  Then  I  placed  the  poem  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  classroom,  being  really 
quite  eager  to  learn  what  the  reaction 
of  the  others  would  be.  Up  to  this 
time  they  had  hardly  seemed  aware  that 
Irene  was  in  the  room.  Their  response 
delighted  me.  Nearly  everyone  seemed 
to  wish  that  he  could  do  as  well.  Natur¬ 
ally  one  or  two  of  the  boys  doubted  that 
she  had  written  it,  and  one  of  them 
nearly  broke  Irene’s  heart  by  telling  her 
so.  He  was  moved  to  admit  later,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  only  fooling. 

Fortunately  for  Irene  her  mother  and 
father  seem  to  understand  her  needs. 
Her  handwriting,  for  example,  causes 


her  a  great  deal  of  anguish.  Not  only 
is  she  lefthanded  but  somewhere  along 
the  line  she  tried  to  change  from  script 
writing  to  longhand,  in  consequence 
finding  it  almost  impossible  to  read  what 
she  writes.  Her  mother  stepped  into 
the  breach  by  giving  her  an  old  type¬ 
writer,  and  now  Irene  takes  a  keen  d^ 
light  in  doing  most  of  her  work  on  it. 

Irene  is  very  much  the  day  dreamer 
and,  her  mother  tells  me,  dislikes  any 
household  duty  she  is  asked  to  perform. 
If  she  is  asked  to  dry  the  dishes,  she 
will  probably  be  found,  15  minutes 
later,  out  in  the  yard  feeding  her  chick¬ 
ens — the  dish  towel  still  over  her  arm 


but  the  dishes  themselves  completely 
forgotten. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Irene  at 
present  dreams  of  becoming  a  hostess 
on  board  an  airliner  when  she  grows  up. 
She  has  shown  her  interest  in  all  types 
of  aviation  by  accumulating  quite  a 
collection  of  aviation  pictures.  She  has 
also,  flown  more  times  already,  than  1 
will  in  a  lifetime. 


Sometimes  it  seems  that  my  whole 
class  is  made  up  of  individuals,  individ¬ 
uals  who  are  so  very  different,  and  at 
times  I  am  more  than  sure  of  it.  Yet 
the  longer  I  work  with  children  the 
more  I  realize  that  while  each  child 
needs  all  the  affection  and  interest  that 
you  can  shower  on  him,  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  the  certain  few  who  have  the 
greater  need. 

The  challenge  remains  as  it  has  been 
from  the  beginning.  Will  I  be  able  to 
help  keep  the  child  who  is  different  from 
becoming  so  very  different  that  no  one 
will  want  to  bother  with  him  ? 


•  This  article  was  written  while  Miw 
Handley  was  teaching  at  Neptune  City,  and 
is  based  on  her  experiences  there. 


MEMBERSHIP  DUES  1938-1939 
Name 


□  Burlington  Ca  Teachers'  Ass'n. 

□  State  Teachers’  Association 

□  National  Education  Association 

□  Parent-Teachers’  Association 

□  _ 

□ _ 

□ . . 


$ 

2.00 

2.00 


Total 


First  Salary  $ . 

Second  Salary  $. _ 

'Third  Salary  $ . 


Th«  Burlington  Cpunty  Toftchers'  AsmcuUoo  pro* 
viUoi  this  cord  in  tho  hop*  thotilwiil  ODCourmge  you*  •• 
a  Burlington  County  Teacher*  to  take  memberehip  id 
the  earioue  profeeaional  ontanitationa,  and  will  aamstyou 
in  budgeting  your  paymenti  for  duea. 
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High  School  Expansion  Stops 
Commissioner's  Report  Shows 

Vocational  Education,  Safety, 

Character  Training  Stressed 


The  end  of  increased  high  school 
enrollment  for  the  state  as  a 
whole,  recent  developments  in  the  field 
of  vocational  education,  and  the  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  elementary  schools  upon 
character  and  safety  are  high  points  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  for  the  School  Year 
1936-37.  The  Report  was  submitted 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  its 
meeting  on  December  11. 

The  actual  enrollment  figures  are 
unimpressive,  but  coming  after  years 
during  which  high  school  enrollment 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
they  arc  deeply  significant.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  in  grades  nine  through 
twelve  dropped  to  192,757,  a  decrease 
of  1,003. 

The  five  j’ear  trend  in  high  school 
enrollment  appears  as  follows: 

1933  1934  1935  1936  1937 

167,609  179,007  lg7,567  193,760  192,757 

All  the  day  schools  together  showed 
a  decreased  enrollment  of  18,427  boys 
and  girls.  The  total  day  school  en¬ 
rollment  is  now  779,713. 

Need  for  Vocational  Training 

Justification  of  increased  vocational 
training  is  offered  by  -  the  Commis¬ 
sioner:  "Although  unemployment  has 
not  entirely  disappeared  with  improved 
industrial  conditions,  our  reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  employers  in  New  Jersey  are 
faced  with  a  shortage  of  skilled  work¬ 
ers  in  certain  trades. 

“More  boys  and  girls  have  applied 
for  admission  to  the  trade  and  voca¬ 
tional  schools  than  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  the  present  buildings.  All 
schools  have  a  waiting  list  of  pupils 
who  either  cannot  be  admitted  for 
some  time  or  cannot  be  placed  in  the 
training  programs  which  they  have  se¬ 
lected.  Twelve  thousand  adults  were 
enrolled  in  the  trade  extension  courses 
during  the  year. 

“The  development  of  the  apprentice 
training  program  marks  an  important 
advance  in  the  field  of  trade  and  in¬ 
dustrial  education.  We  regard  this  as 
a  most  important  supplement  to  the 
work  of  the  vocational  schools.  More 
than  four  hundred  apprentices  have 


been  enrolled  in  the  various  vocational 
schools  which  are  cooperating  in  this 
program." 

Praises  Bayonne  High 

The  Commissioner  gives  high  praise 
to  the  new  Bayonne  High  School  and 
its  course  organization.  “What  distin¬ 
guishes  this  school,”  he  sa3rs,  “is  the 
development  of  curricula  in  those  fields 
on  the  basis  of  comprehensive  surveys 
of  the  industrial  area  of  New  Jersey 
included  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five 
miles  from  Bayonne  .  .  .  The  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  shops  is  most  unusual. 
Some  of  it  has  been  purchased  at  cost 
from  the  industries  located  in  Bayonne 
which  manufacture  such  equipment. 
A  large  amount  has  been  donated  .  .  . 
This  school  bids  fair  to  take  a  leading 
place  among  the  technical  schools  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
a  most  careful  study  by  the  schools 
located  in  our  industrial  areas." 

Recognize  Individual  Traits 

“The  development  of  courses  in 
character  education  is  a  definite  attack 
upon  the  problem  of  recognition  of 
individual  differences  by  providing  for 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  that  personality  development  which 
means  large  outcomes  for  the  individual 
.  .  .  The  development  of  courses  in 
citizenship  and  related  courses  has 
shown  marked  progress  during  the  past 
year.  Last  year  the  total  registration 
in  the  subjects  of  American  history, 
social  science,  civics  and  problems  of 
American  democracy  increased  22,569 
or  thirty-five  per  cent  over  the  regis¬ 
tration  in  1935.  In  the  year  under 
review  the  combined  registration  in 
these  subjects  has  maintained  this  gain 
and  has  increased  2,655  or  three  per 
cent  over  the  registration  for  1936. 

“This  year  has  witnessed  important 
advances  in  .  .  .  guidance.  Elemen¬ 
tary  and  high  schools  are  now  gather¬ 
ing  information  about  each  child,  ac¬ 
cumulating  it  in  convenient  reference 
form,  utilizing  it  in  the  diagnosis  of 
behavior  problems,  in  guiding  students 
into  appropriate  courses,  and  in  relating 
the  instruction  and  activities  of  the 


school  to  the  expected  life  career  of 
the  student.  This  procedure  makes 
possible  the  elimination  of  many  mis¬ 
fits  and  will,  if  properly  organized, 
eliminate  much  waste  in  our  adminis¬ 
tration,  organization,  and  instruction." 

The  Report  notes  the  progress  in 
safety  education,  commenting  at  length 
upon  the  fact  that  every  Bergen  Coun¬ 
ty  high  school  now  has  an  automobile 
driver’s  course,  of  which  there  are  56 
in  the  state.  “Unusually  high  ideals 
of  safety  and  standards  for  safe  driving 
have  been  developed.  One  outcome 
has  been  the  development  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  it  is  ‘smart’  to  be  a  good 
driver.”  Dr.  Elliott  comments  upon 
the  careful  revision  of  the  regulations 
for  pupil  transportation,  noting  that 
only  six  other  states  have  comparable 
codes.  “The  various  regulations  and 
specifications  .  .  .  conform  to  the 
most  rigid  specifications  ordinarily  in¬ 
cluded  in  such  codes  and  those  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  National  Safety 
Council.” 

Budgets  Below  1931-32 

Concerning  school  finance  he  notes 
that  the  total  budgets  for  the  schools 
continue  to  be  fifteen  million  dollars 
less  than  the  total  expenditures  for 
1931-32.  “During  the  year  educa¬ 
tional  expenditures  have  increased  five 
and  one-half  million  dollars  over  those 
for  1935-36,  reaching  a  total  of  $103,- 
425,026.16.  Part  of  the  increase  went 
into  the  restoration  of  teacher  salaries 
to  contractual  levels,  lifting  the  average 
salary  in  New  Jersey  $95,  to  $1897.94 
a  year. 

Improved  collections  of  the  State 
school  Tax  are  reported,  though  the 
amount  of  the  tax  has  decreased  con¬ 
siderably  of  recent  years.  Also  reported 
are  substantial  back  payments,  so  that 
only  $493,503.91  in  State  School  Tax 
is  outstanding.  The  railroad  tax  situ¬ 
ation  is  still  bad.  The  Commissioner* 
reports  the  following  facts: 

“On  June  30,  1937,  a  total  of 
$6,358,570.03  was  due  the  districts 
from  the  1932,  1933,  1934,  and  1935 
main  stem  railroad  tax,  of  which 
$2,150,954.35  is  due  from  the  1932 
tax,  $2,253,076.94  from  the  1933  tax, 
$1,377,809.50.  from  the  1934  tax,  and 
$576,729.24  from  the  1935  tax.  We 
are  informed  that  the  apportionment 
of  these  taxes,  amounting  to  $1,145,- 
774.51  to  be  made  to  the  counties  in 
September,  is  withheld  on  writ  of 
certiorari.” 


“Staff  Photographer  to  the  Review” 


School  Projects  Photo  Co. 

Harold  L.  Knight 

Spacialiat  in  School  Photography 
309  MAIN  STREET,  ORANGE 
ORanga  5-5286 
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Teachers  in  Triplicate 

DANIEL  R.  HODGDON,lPh.D.J.D. 

New  York  City 

Teacher's  Legal  Status  Is  Defined, 
Dicussed  by  Leading  Jurist 


The  number  of  recent  cases  in 
which  teachers  have  been  sued 
for  damages  in  consequence  of  some 
act  committed  during  the  performance 
of  their  teaching  duties  has  caused  con¬ 
siderable  concern  among  educators. 

In  most  states  of  the  country,  boards 
of  education  are  exempt  from  actions 
on  account  of  negligence  on  the  theory 
that  they  are  sovereign  powers  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies.  They  are,  under 
this  theory,  immune  from  actions  due 
to  negligence  of  their  employees  and 
agents.  The  doctrine  of  respondeat 
superior  {Let  the  master  respond  for 
the  negligent  acts  of  his  servants)  does 
not  apply. 

The  teacher  has  a  triple  legal  per¬ 
sonality. 

1.  That  of  an  employee  of  the 
board  of  education  for  certain  purposes. 

2.  That  of  a  quasi-independent  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  purposes  of  giving  in¬ 
struction  and, 

3.  That  of  "in  loco  parentis"  {act¬ 
ing  in  place  of  the  parent)  while  the 
child  is  under  the  care  of  the  teacher. 

To  understand  each  of  the  legal 
phases  of  a  teacher’s  position  and  the 
liability  arising  under  each,  a  separate 
consideration  of  them  is  necessary. 

As  an  employee  of  the  board  of 
education  a  teacher  enters  into  a  con- 
, tract  to  do  certain  things,  such  as 
to  obey  the  legal  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  board,  keep  records  required  by 
the  state  and  school  authorities  and  per¬ 
form  such  other_  duties  as  shall  be 
legally  assigned  to  him. 

The  board  as  agents  of  the  state 
has  limited  authority  to  make  contracts 
with  teachers  as  employees  and  the 
teacher’s  liability  in  the  performance 
of  such  contracts  is  decidedly  limited. 

A  board  of  education  has  no  inherent 
or  legal  power  to  impress  its  will  upon 
teachers  except  within  the  scope  of 
their  agency.  They  cannot  make  rules 
or  regulations  governing  the  acts  or 
duties  beyond  those  required  for  school 
time.  No  rule  is  enforceable  or  legal 
which  interferes  with  the  natural  lib¬ 
erties  of  the  teacher  as  a  human  being. 
She  has  the  right  to  fall  in  love,  marry 
and  do  such  other  things  as  any  other 
normal  human  being  and  she  should 
have,  because  a  teacher  is  a  “human 


being’’  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
boards  of  education  attempt  to  treat 
her  as  an  abnormal  being.  Regulations 
attempting  to  limit  the  activities  of 
a  teacher  during  hours  outside  of 
school  is  void  and  imenforceable.  Teach¬ 
ers  have  the  right  to  use  their  time 
as  they  see  fit,  to  study,  play,  teach, 
as  long  as  their  acts  are  such  as  be¬ 
come  a  teacher. 

To  govern  the  teacher’s  activities 
out  of  school  hours  is  a  specie  of 
tyranny  that  is  abhorrent  to  any  fair 
and  honest  minded  board  of  education 
or  individual.  The  courts  have  not 
as  a  rule  sustained  any  rule  or  by-law 
of  the  board  of  education  that  attempted 
to  regulate  normal  and  legitimate 
activities  of  teachers. 

The  teacher  acting  as  an  employee 
and  agent  of  the  board  of  education 
is  not  liable  for  negligence  except 
where  boards  of  education  arc  held 
liable  for  negligence. 


The  board  of  education  can  act  only 
as  a  body.  It  cannot  be  called  upon 
to  instruct  in  the  schools.  The  law 
does  not  intend  that  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  shall  be  in  school  when  instruction 
is  given.  It  must  necessarily  give  in¬ 
struction  through  its  teachers.  The 
board  of  education  cannot  assume  the 
duty  to  instruct  and  directly  control 
the  details  of  instruction.  The  duty 
to  instruct  and  control  school  work 
must  be  a  delegable  duty.  When  the 
board  of  education  furnishes  reasonably 
safe  material,  safe  tools,  appliances, 
properly  guarded  machinery,  and  other 
materials  for  instruction,  its  duty  ceases, 
and  it  is  not  liable  for  the  negligence 
of  the  teacher  in  using  these  materials, 
or  the  acts  of  the  teacher  while  in¬ 
structing  pupils.  The  teacher  then 
assumes  the  position  of  a  quasi-inde¬ 
pendent  contractor,  and  not,  strictly 
speaking,  an  employee  of  the  board 
while  instructing  pupils. 

The  court  says:  “Some  duties  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  board  of  education  may 
be  carried  out  by  the  board  without 


It  is  the  second  phase  of  a  teacher’s  I 
activity  which  carries  real  liability; 
that  of  an  independent  contractor. 

In  former  times  teachers  were 
thought  to  have  such  small  salaries,  and 
rarely  any  property,  that  it  was  not 
worthwhile  to  sue  them  for  damages. 
Damages  could  easily  be  collected  from 
the  school  district  if  a  judgment  could 
be  obtained.  Times  have  changed. 
Tenure  has  made  teachers’  positions 
more  secure.  Salaries  are  better,  and 
there  is  the  possibility  of  collecting  i 
judgment  rendered  against  teachers 
over  a  period  of  years  from  the  salary 
that  is  definitely  assured.  Teachers 
are  often  in  a  position  to  be  taken 
advantage  of,  and  they  would  rather 
settle  an  action  than  go  to  court  with 
it.  In  a  few  cases  this  attitude  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  form 
of  a  “racket”  to  make  the  teachers  pay 
for  medical  expenses  and  hospit^ 
charges  when  tbe  teachers  probably 
were  not  at  fault. 

Lawyers  and  parents  have  become 
increasingly  conscious  of  the  right  to 
sue  teachers.  Since  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  may  not  be  held  liable  for  negli¬ 
gence  in  New  Jersey  and  in  most 
states,  no  judgment  can  be  obtained 
against  them,  but  teachers  are  vulner¬ 
able  individuals;  they  are  often  joined 
in  an  action  together  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  school  and  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  Where  the  action  may  be 
dismissed,  as  to  the  board,  the  teacher 
may  still  be  held  liable. 


the  intervention  of  any  agent.  It  must 
provide  instruction  for  school  children. 
It  appoints  teachers  for  that  purpose. 
Its  duty  is  then  performed.  It  does 
not  itself  teach,  and  teachers  are  not 
the  agents  of  the  board.  For  that 
reason  the  board  of  education  may  not 
be  held  liable  for  negligence  of  a  teacher 
in  giving  instruction  or  in  use  of 
material  furnished  by  the  board.” 

A  teacher  is  liable  for  excessive 
malicious  or  causeless  punishment;  for 
an  illegal  expulsion;  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  an  unreasonable  or  illegal 
rule;  for  false  imprisonment  of  pupils 
after  school  hours;  for  unjust  defama¬ 
tion  of  a  pupil’s  character;  for  mis¬ 
statements  on  reports  which  injure 
pupils  unjustly;  for  leaving  any  danger¬ 
ous  thing  accessible  to  a  pupil ;  and  for 
hot  properly  instructing  pupils  regard¬ 
ing  dangerous  experiments  in  a  lab 
oratory. 

The  teacher  is  also  liable  for  send¬ 
ing  pupils  on  errands  where  there 
may  be  elements  of  danger  present,  for 
pursuing  pupils  who  are  running  away 


Why  the  Teacher  Alone  Is  Responsible 
For  Negligence  While  Teaching 
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from  school,  if  the  pursuit  results  in 
an  accident  to  the  pupil;  for  permit¬ 
ting  pupils  to  use  improperly  guarded 
machinery;  and  for  negligence  on  the 
playground  while  supervising  play. 

A  teacher  is  liable  for  negligence 
in  conducting  games  or  exercises  in  a 
gymnasium,  or  for  negligence  while 
conducting  a  class  to  a  museum.  For 
any  form  or  type  of  actionable  negli¬ 
gence  which  may  occur  during  the 
course  of  instructing  pupils,  the  teacher 
alone  is  responsible,  on  the  legal  theory 
that  a  teacher  is  not  an  agent  or 
employee  of  the  board,  and  the  rule 
of  superior  respondent  cannot  apply. 

School  districts  are  not  liable  for 
injuries  to  pupils  received  while  play¬ 
ing  games  during  physical  education, 
during  school  hours  on  school  grounds 
with  a  teacher  in  attendance,  but  the 
teacher  may  be  held  liable  for  action¬ 
able  negligence. 

The  teacher,  however,  is  not  liable 
for  injuries  to  pupils  who  hurt  each 
other  while  playing  together.  Thus, 
there  is  no  liability  where  a  teacher 
supervises  a  football  game  and  a  pupil 
is  severely  injured  in  the  course  of  the 
game.  The  pupil  in  playing  the  game 
consents  to  any  injuries  which  may 
occur. 

Teachers  request  pupils  to  run  er¬ 
rands,  to  erase  blackboards,  to  open 
and  close  windows,  to  carry  books  and 
many  other  things  not  associated  with 
teaching.  Teachers  supervise  halls, 
rooms,  and  dismissals  in  halls  and 
at  the  entrances  and  exits  of  schools. 
Teachers  take  children  on  trips  to  fire 
houses,  to  telephone  buildings,  and  to 
numerous  places.  Any  kind  of  negli¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in 
performing  these  duties,  which  result 
in  injury  to  a  pupil  may  be  the  subject 
of  an  action  in  court. 

Such  actions  as  these  against  teachers 
have  appeared  in  court  recently: 

A  manual  training  teacher  was  sued 
for  $25,000  damages  for  alleged  neg¬ 
ligence  because  some  molten  lead  spat¬ 
tered  and  burned  the  face  of  one  of  his 
pupils. 

A  gymnasium  teacher  was  sued  for 
a  large  sum  for  alleged  negligence  in 
permitting  a  child  in  a  gymnasium  to 
have  a  lacing  needle  to  lace  a  basket¬ 
ball,  as  the  child  destroyed  the  sight 
of  one  eye  by  accidentally  sticking  the 
needle  in  his  eye. 

A  classroom  teacher  was  sued  for  neg¬ 
ligence  when  she  asked  a  child  to  open 
a  transom  over  the  classroom  door.  The 
glass  in  the  transom  broke  and  injured 
the  pupil. 


The  second  and  concluding  installment 
of  “Teachers  in  Triplicate”  will  appear  in 
the  February  Review. 

This  material  was  presented  originally 
to  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  State 
Teachers’  Association,  at  the  last  Conven¬ 
tion. 


A  new  height  of  achievement  in  relating  the 
principles  of  biology  to  man’s  problems  of 
everyday  living. 


BENEDICT  :  KNOX  :  STONE 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


\ 


BIOLOGY 


New  values 
in  the  introductory 
X  study  of  hiology 


Featuring:  the  most  up-to-date  information;  interesting, 
informal  style;  unusual  pictures,  newly  made;  fine  balanced 
authorship  representing  scientific  and  educational  fields. 


LIVING 

SAFELY 

Bowman  :  Boston 


A  new  text-workbook 
in  safety  education . . . 

Activity,  text,  and  work  ma¬ 
terials  on  everyday  safety 
measures  for  home,  school, 
street,  and  highway.  Each 
lesson  on  two  facing  pages. 
Illustrated.  For  upper  grades 
or  junior  high  schools. 


PROBLEMS 
of  AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 

Patterson  :  Little  :  Burch 


Unusually  interesting  presentation 
of  our  problems  of  civilization. 
Splendidly  written — a  complete  sur¬ 
vey  based  on  the  unifying  idea  that 
each  economic  problem  has  social 
consequences  involving  government¬ 
al  action  as  our  chief  instrument  of 
social  control. 


McGuire  SOCIAL  BACKGROUND 


GLIMPSES  INTO  THE 
LONG  AGO. 

A  BRAVE  YOUNG  LAND. 

A  FULL-GROWN 
NATION. 


HISTORIES 

“The  most  beautiful  histories  ever  made 
for  the  grades”,  supplying  the  long  de¬ 
sired  social  historical  material  on  man’s 
everyday  life. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
60  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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BUILT  a*  a  colonial  typo  honto,  the  kindergarten  wing 
shown  above  with  porch  represents  the  original  home.  At 
the  right  is  the  administration  wing  which  might  be  the 
first  addition  to  the  original.  For  details  see  article  below. 


Ho-Ho-Kus  School  Home-like 

In  Design  and  Appearance 


Dr.  RICHARD  T.  BECK 
Principal 


Color  Used,  Furniture 
Lend  to  Atmosphere 


The  new  school  building  in  Ho¬ 
ld  o-Kus  Borough  differs  from  the 
traditional  in  many  respects,  namely: 
in  the  general  design  of  the  building, 
in  the  use  of  color  throughout,  and 
in  the  careful  selection  of  the  furnish¬ 


ings  to  blend  with  the  desired  archi¬ 
tecture. 

An  effort  was  made  in  planning  the 
building  to  have  it  really  a  part  of  its 
residential  surroundings.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  classrooms  with 
their  large  scale  windows  are  placed 
in  the  rear;  while  the  front  of  the 
building  makes  use  of  domestic  type 
architecture  and  is  early  Colonial  in 
design.  The  one-story  kindergarten 
wing  with  its  porch,  white  pillars  and 
green  shutters  might  represent  the  orig¬ 
inal  part  of  a  New  England  Colonial 
Home.  The  one  and  a  half  story 
central  administration  section,  with  its 
dormer  windows,  asbestos  shingles,  and 
green  shutters,  represents  the  first  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  original  structure;  while 
the  auditorium  and  gymnasium  wing 
with  its  white  Colonial  pillars  might 
represent  the  final  addition.  Since  the 
classrooms  with  their  expanse  of  win¬ 
dows  are  not  visible  as  one  approaches 
the  school  building,  it  thus  departs  from 
the  ordinary  institutional  type  of 
structure. 


MANUAL  arts  shop  here  of¬ 
fers  even  elementary  students 
a  chance  to  try  out  or  acquire 
elementary  skills.  Note  the 
casings  for  safety’s  sake  on 
automatic  plane  shown  above. 


Each  Classroom  Has  Own  Color 
The  interior  of  the  building 


Equipment  Unusual 
In  Elementary  School 


ample,  is  painted  in  a  soft  powder  blue 
and  above  the  blackboards  has  wash¬ 
able  wallpaper  in  a  small  patterned 
figure  with  blue  predominating.  A 
jaspe  linoleum  floor  in  a  mottled  blue 
and  gray,  and  six  indirect  lights  painted 
to  match  the  woodwork  serve  to 
emphasize  the  desired  color  effect.  A 
regular  four-drawer  letter  file  has 
been  built  in  the  rear  wall  adjoining 
the  teacher’s  closet.  This  file,  the 
teacher’s  closet,  the  pupils’  wardrobes, 
and  a  porcelain  wash  basin  in  a  tiled 
recess  are  also  finished  in  shades  or 
tints  of  blue. 

A  Colonial  bookcase  with  a  broken 
pediment  top  has  been  built  into  the 
side  wall  opposite  the  windows.  Painted 
cork  board  has  been  used  over  and  to 
either  side  of  the  blackboards  on  this 
same  wall.  Two  cupboards,  one  with 
glass  doors  and  the  other  with  slant¬ 
ing  shelves  for  project  display  work, 
are  built  in  at  either  side  of  the  front 
blackboard.  All  in  all,  this  first  grade 


TEACHERS’  room  do  luxe. 
Homelike  with  normal  rather 
than  classroom  ceiling  height, 
the  teachers’  room  at  Ho-Ho- 
Kus  has  complete  kitchenette. 
Teacher  is  Myrtle  Butts. 


planned  with  the  same  home-like  ap¬ 
pearance  in  mind.  The  use  of  color  is 
perhaps  the  most  outstanding  feature 
here.  Each  classroom  and  each  special 
room  has  a  distinct  color  scheme  of  its 
own.  The  first  grade  room,  for  ex¬ 


room,  as  well  as  the  other  classrooms, 
has’  been  planned  from  a  practical  and 
aesthetic  point  of  view. 

The  kindergarten  room  deserves  spe¬ 
cial  mention  because  of  its  unusual 
attractiveness.  Full  length  windows, 
reaching  almost  to  the  floor,  are  draped 
in  figured  chintz.  A  large  bay  win¬ 
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i  dow  provides  a  light,  sunny  space,  which 
I  the  children  find  convenient  for  play 
;  and  story  groups.  A  fireplace  tiled 
i  with  Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  and 
cupboards  with  leaded  glass  doors  are 
eye-catching  features.  The  entire  room 
is  paneled  in  birch ;  while  a  bright  lin- 
!  oleum  floor  in  different  colors  has  a 
I  border  for  children’s  games.  Lights 
with  parchment  shades  having  interest¬ 
ing  animal  designs,  and  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  with  alphabet  blocks,  help 
to  give  the  room  a  pleasing  and  child- 
I  like  atmosphere. 

Ordinary  Ceiling 

I  The  administration  section  contains 
an  office,  a  Board  room,  a  nurse’s 
room,  and  two  teachers’  rooms.  Due 
to  the  domestic  type  architecture  in 
this  wing,  all  of  these  rooms  have  the 
ordinary  eight  foot  ceiling  heights 
rather  than  the  usual  twelve  foot  school 


KINDERGARTEN 
room  is  distinguished. 
Wall  paneling,  home¬ 
like  curtains  and  fire¬ 
place  as  well  as  gay 
floor  contribute  to 
homelike  appearance. 
See  article  for  details. 


In  spite  of  this  departure  from  the 
traditional  school  building,  the  actual 
cost  was  not  excessive.  The  building 
was  constructed  for  slightly  under  33 
cents  per  cubic  foot.  The  total  cost 
was  approximately  $220,000.*  In 
general,  the  building  contains  13 
classroom  units  (22  ft.  by  34  ft.), 
an  administration  section,  a  gymna¬ 
sium,  an  auditorium,  service  rooms, 
and  storage  rooms. 

This  new  school  building  in  Ho- 
Ho-Kus  Borough  demonstrates,  there¬ 
fore,  that  many  communities  can  de¬ 
part  from  the  traditional  institutional 
type  of  school  building.  It  shows 
that  school  buildings  may  be  con¬ 
structed  to  be  really  a  part  of  the 
residential  surroundings  and  that  they 
may  be  furnished  aesthetically  at 
reasonable  cost. 


*  The  building  was  constructed  as  a  Public 
Works  Administration  project.  The  United 
States  Government  made  an  outright  gift 
to  the  Borough  of  Ho-Ho-Kus  of  45%  of 
this  amount,  and  loaned  the  remainder  at 
4%  interest. 


INTEREST  her*  center*  in 
the  two  built-in  cabinets 
shown  in  the  rear:  Only  the 
handles  of  the  closed  cabinet 
at  the  right  reveal  its  ex¬ 
istence.  See  the  workbench  in 
the  corner.  This  is  the  first 
grad*. 


NOTE  here  in  the  second 
grade  room  the  figured  wall¬ 
paper,  indirect  lighting,  built- 
in  cabinet,  display  space 
around  blackboard  and  the 
specially  designed  movable 
furniture. 


classroom  ceiling  heights.  The  low 
ceiling  effect,  together  with  the  care¬ 
fully  selected  rugs,  drapes,  wallpaper, 
and  equipment  give  these  rooms  a 
charming  “living  room’’  influence. 

The  furniture  throughout  the  build¬ 
ing  is  Colonial  in  design  and  is  fin¬ 
ished  in  a  beautiful  light  maple.  The 
classroom  units  are  movable,  unat¬ 
tached  individual  tables  and  chairs. 
These  units  were  designed  specific¬ 
ally  for  this  building.  They  are 
solidly  constructed  for  practical  school 
use,  and  yet  the  flared  and  turned 
legs  make  them  really  handsome  pieces 
of  furniture. 


FUDGE  or  perhaps  a  pie  may  be  in  the  making  hers.  The 
editor  couldn’t  wait  to  get  the  answer  but  he  was  impressed 
by  the  completeness  of  facilities.  This  is  an  slementary  school. 


All  pictures  with  this  article  by  Harold  L.  Knight  of  the  School  Projects 
Photo  Company,  309  Main  Street,  Orange 
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'Elimination'  from  High  School 
Not  Way  Out  for  Educators 


the  types  described  in  the  discussion  of 
the  function  by  Dr.  Briggs,  who  “can¬ 
not  or  will  not  materially  profit  from 
further  study”,  these  pupils  should  be 
eliminated  from  school  and  provided 


CURTIS  H.  THRELKELD 
South  Orange 


(Member  of  National  Committee  on 
Orientation  of  Secondary  Education) 


Function  X  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Orientation  of 
Secondary  Education  is  likely  to  dis¬ 
turb  some  professional  and  lay  people  be¬ 
cause  it  dares  to  suggest  that  certain 
pupils  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
secondary  schools.  Since  a  main  empha¬ 
sis  for  so  many  years  has  been  on  the 
retention  of  pupils  in  secondary  schools, 
a  statement  of  policy  suggesting  elim¬ 
ination  of  some  will  probably  come  as  a 
great  shock  to  many  educators.  It  may 
appear  as  heresy  to  some  and  certainly 
as  reactionary  to  others. 

Such  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  am  sure,  in  incorporating  this 
function  in  its  report.  In  fact,  no  group 
in  the  history  of  education  ever  bent  its 
efforts  more  sincerely  toward  the  ideal 
of  conceiving  a  program  of  secondary 
education  that  would  serve  the  needs  of 
all  of  the  children  of  all  of  the  people, 
than  has  the  Committee  on  Orientation. 

Full  and  complete  understanding  of 
the  Committee’s  recommendations  can 
be  gained  only  by  a  thorough  reading 
of  its  reports.  Their  titles  and  where 
they  may  be  obtained,  as  well  as  a  com¬ 
plete  statement  of  the  10  functions  of 
secondary  education,  will  be  found  on 
the  next  page. 

In  brief  the  Committee  recommends 
that  the  special  functions  of  secondary 
education  shall  have  to  do  with : 

(1)  Integration  of  students;  (2) 
Satisfaction  of  needs;  (3)  Revelation  of 
higher  activities;  (4)  Exploration  of 
interests,  aptitudes  and  capacities;  (5) 
S5^tematization  of  knowledge;  (6)  Es¬ 
tablishment  and  development  of  inter¬ 
ests;  (7)  Guidance;  (8)  Development 
of  independence  of  thought ;  (9)  Differ¬ 
entiation;  (10)  Retention  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  pupils. 

Premises  agreed  upon  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  as  basic  and  implications  of  which 
color  their  discussions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  arc: — 

(1)  The  public  supports  its  schools 
as  a  wise  investment  to  make  youth  bet¬ 
ter  able  and  better  disposed  to  contribute 
to  the  perpetuation  and  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  society. 

(2)  All  normal  ]muth  are  educable 
and  should  be  admitted  to  our  secondary 
schools. 

(3)  A  comprehensive  and  differen¬ 
tiated  program  of  secondary  education 
should  be  provided  in  such  manner  and 


by  such  means  as  to  insure  the  greatest 
return  to  individuals  and  to  societ}'. 

(4)  That  schools  are  primarily  de¬ 
velopmental  in  purpose  and  are  not 
merely  protective.  Whatever  protec¬ 
tion  they  are  to  give  is  that  which  is 
closely  identified  with  and  which  cannot 
be  separated  from  their  developmental 
function. 

In  its  efforts  to  awaken  the  public  and 
the  educator  to  appreciate  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  responsibility  to  all  youth 
the  Committee  proposes  a  new  defini¬ 
tion  of  “normal”  individuals  not 
couched  in  the  traditional  academic 
terminology.  Their  proposed  defini¬ 
tion  as  it  appears  and  is  discussed  on 
pp.  27-28  of  their  report  on  the  Issues 
is: — “A  ‘normal  individual’  is  assumed 
to  be  one  who  takes,  or  who  as  a  result 
of  his  development  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  take,  an  acceptable  part  in 
those  out-of-school  groups  to  which  he 
naturally  belongs  under  the  conditions 
of  American  society.” 

The  Committee  adds  “and  secondary 
education  is  whatever  school  education 
seems  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  such 
an  individual  at  a  certain  stage  in  his 
educational  progress.” 

Complete  appreciation  and  acceptance 
of  such  a  philosophy  would  surely  be 
a  tremendous  step  forward  in  realizing 
the  purpose  and  functions  of  the  second¬ 
ary  school  as  a  truly  democratic  insti¬ 
tution. 

How  does  Function  X  fit  into  this 
program  ?  Let’s  look  at  it  more  closely, 
even  if  only  for  •&  brief  moment.  It 
reads: — “To  retain  each  student  until 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns  begins 
to  operate,  or  until  he  is  ready  for  more 
independent  study  in  a  higher  institu¬ 
tion;  and  when  it  is  manifest  that  he 
cannot  or  will  not  materially  profit  from 
further  study  of  what  can  be  offered,  to 
eliminate  him  promptly,  as  wisely  as 
possible  directing  him  into  some  other 
school  or  into  work  for  which  he  seems 
most  fit.” 

We  should  note  first  that  the  main 
emphasis  of  this  function  is  on  retention, 
not  elimination.  Another  strong  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  guidance.  Finally,  the 
words  “what  can  be  offered”  imply  that 
the  public  and  the  educator  will  make 
every  effort  to  build  up  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  offering  in  its  schools  in  order  to 
serve  the  needs  of  all  pupils.  When  this 
is  done  and  there  still  exists  pupils  of 


for  by  society  in  some  other  manner. 
After  all,  as  accepted  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  education  is  an  investment  by  the 
public  and  should  be  made  to  yield  a 
return  to  society.  When  it  no  longer 
yields,  in  terms  of  the  development  of 
an  individual  student,  the  return  that 
society  has  the  right  to  expect  then  thk 
pupil  should  be  eliminated.  This  does 
not  deny  the  obligation  of  society  to  take 
care  of  this  individual  in  some  manner, 
but  other  means  than  the  school  which 
is  primarily  conceived  as  a  develop¬ 
mental  institution,  should  be  provided. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  such  a  policy  as  stated  in 
this  function  have  been  clearly  enunci¬ 
ated  by  Dr.  Briggs  in  his  discussion  of 
it  in  the  report.  To  quote,  they  are: 

“(a)  Both  teachers  and  the  public 
will  better  understand  what  the  resp<M- 
sibilities  of  the  school  are  and  where 
they  end. 

“(b)  The  expenditure  of  public  funds 
will  be  more  honest  and  more  efficient. 

“(c)  Students  will  have  a  feeling  of 
greater  responsibility  to  continue  their 
education. 

“(d)  Those  who  are  eliminated  will 
cease  to  waste  public  money  and  their 
own  efforts  in  attempting  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  impossible  or  relatively 
useless. 

“(e)  They  will  be  directed  to  other 
t3T)es  of  study  or  to  work  in  which  they 
are  likely  to  be  successful. 

“(f)  They  will  escape  the  cumula¬ 
ting  stigma  of  failure  or  the  impression 
that  ineffective  work  in  satisfactory. 

“(g)  The  students  who  remain  will 
have  a  better  chance  to  progress  more 
rapidly  and  more  thoroughly  in  a  curri¬ 
culum  for  which  they  have  manifested 
a  right. 

“(h)  The  public  will  take  education 
more  seriously  than  it  generally  does 
at  the  present  time  and  will  gradually 
recognize  the  need  of  providing  varied 
types  of  education  suitable  to  youth,  pro¬ 
tection,  or  opportunities  for  work  that 
will  be  either  educative  or  leading  to 
vocational  efficiency  or  both.” 

This  discussion,  supported  by  careful 
reading  of  the  Committee’s  complete 
reports,  should  make  clear  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  thought  in  the  minds  of  the 
Committee  in  advocating  Function  X 
to  give  succor  and  solace  to  the  lazy, 
unimaginative  and  faithless  educator  or 
to  the  public  for  any  ill-founded  desire 
that  he  or  they  may  have  to  eliminate 
pupils  from  school  for  the  sake  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  difficult  and  challenging 
problems  or  for  any  other  ill-founded 
or  unjustifiable  reason.  Anyone  who 
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might  try  to  use  the  statement  of  this 
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function  as  an  escape  to  avoid  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  are  his  in  tiying  to 
provide  a  suitable  education  for  all 
normal  individuals  would  have  no  sup¬ 
port  in  the  true  meaning  of  this  func¬ 
tion.  Instead,  there  is  the  definite  chal¬ 
lenge  to  everyone  in  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  to 


(1)  Conceive,  develop  and  maintain 
a  purposeful  and  comprehensive 
program  of  secondary  education 
in  this  country  to  serve  the  needs 
of  all  normal  youth,  and 

(2)  Be  intelligent,  sincere,  conscien¬ 
tious,  and  honest  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  program. 


Ten  Functions  for  Secondary  Schools 
Set  Up  by  NEA  Orientation  Committee 


Presented  on  the  adjoining  page  is 
a  discussion  of  one  of  the  ten  functions 
of  secondary  education  which  have  been 
set  up  by  the  Committee  on  the  Orienta¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  Education,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
NEA.  The  author,  Curtis  H.  Threl- 
keld,  Principal  of  the  Columbia  High 
School,  South  Orange,  was  an  original 
appointee  to  the  committee  when  it  was 
named  in  1932,  following  the  Wash¬ 
ington  meeting  of  the  Department. 

Two  reports  have  been  published, 
the  first  in  1936,  on  the  Issues  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education,  and  the  second  on 
the  Functions  of  Secondary  Education, 
in  1937.  They  may  be  obtained  at 
$1.10  each  from  H.  V.  Church,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Department,  5835 
Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Committee’s  formulation  of  the 
functions  of  secondary  education  fol¬ 
low: 

FUNCTION  I. 

To  continue  by  a  definite  program, 
though  in  a  diminishing  degree,  the 
integration  of  students.  This  should 
be  on  an  increasingly  intellectual  level 
until  the  desired  common  knowledge, 
appreciations,  ideals,  attitudes  and  prac¬ 
tices  are  firmly  fixed. 

FUNCTION  II. 

To  satisfy  the  important  immediate 
and  probable  future  needs  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  so  far  as  the  maturity  of  the 
learner  permits,  guiding  the  behavior 
of  youth  in  the  light  of  increasingly 
remote,  but  alwa)rs  clearly  perceived 
and  appreciated,  social  and  personal 
values. 

FUNCTION  III. 

To  reveal  higher  activities  of  an  in¬ 
creasingly  differentiated  type  in  the 
major  fields  of  the  racial  heritage  of 
experience  and  culture,  their  significant 
values  for  social  living,  the  problems  in 
them  of  contemporary  life,  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  duties  of  each  person  as  an 
individual  and  so  as  a  member  of  social 
groups;  to  make  these  fields  satisf)dng 
and  desired  by  those  gifted  for  success¬ 
ful  achievement  and  to  give  information 
as  to  requirements  for  success  in  these 
fields  and  information  as  to  where  fur¬ 
ther  training  may  be  secured. 

FUNCTION  IV. 

To  explore  higher  and  increasingly 
tpecialized  interests,  aptitudes,  and  ca¬ 


pacities  of  students,  looking  toward  the  I 
direction  of  them  into  avenues  of  study  I 
and  work  for  which  they  have  mani-  i 
fested  peculiar  fitness.  ] 

FUNCTION  V. 

To  systematize  knowledge  previously 
acquired  or  being  acquired  in  courses  in 
such  ways  as  to  show  the  significance 
both  of  this  knowledge  and  especially  of 
laws  and  principles,  with  understanding 
of  wider  ranges  of  application  than 
would  otherwise  be  perceived. 

FUNCTION  VI. 

To  establish  and  to  develop  interests 
in  the  major  fields  of  human  activity  as 
means  to  happiness,  to  social  progress, 
and  to  continued  growth. 

FUNCTION  VII. 

To  guide  students  on  the  basis  of 
exploratory  and  revealing  courses  and 
of  other  information  gathered  from  per¬ 
sonnel  studies,  as  wisely  as  possible  into 
wholesome  and  worth-while  social  re¬ 
lationships,  maximum  personality  ad¬ 
justment,  and  advanced  study  or  voca¬ 
tions  in  which  they  are  most  likely  to 
be  successful  and  happy. 

FUNCTION  VIII. 

To  use  in  all  courses  as  largely  as 
possible  methods  that  demand  indepen¬ 
dent  thought,  involve  the  elementary 
principles  of  research,  and  provide  in¬ 
telligent  and  somewhat  self-directed 
practice,  individual  and  cooperative,  in 
the  appropriate  desirable  activities  of 
the  educated  person. 

FUNCTION  IX. 

To  begin  and  gradually  to  increase 
differentiated  education  on  the  evidence 
of  capacities,  aptitudes  and  interests 
demonstrated  in  earlier  years.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  provide  previous  to 
and  along  with  differentiation  as  bal¬ 
anced  and  extended  a  general  education 
as  is  possible  and  profitable. 

FUNCTION  X. 

To  retain  each  student  until  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns  begins  to  operate, 
or  until  he  is  ready  for  more  indepen¬ 
dent  study  in  a  higher  institution;  and 
when  it  is  manifest  that  he  cannot  or 
will  not  materially  profit  from  further 
study  of  what  can  be  offered,  to  elim¬ 
inate  him  promptly,  if  possible  directing 
him  into  some  other  school  or  into 
work  for  which  he  seems  most  fit. 
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WE'LL  HELP  PAY 
.  .  .  THE  DOCTOR 
AND  THE  HOSPITAL 
AND  THE  LANDLADY 


26.000  OF  US  ARE 
READY  TO  HELP  YOU 

Get  well  faster. 

Keep  your  savings  intact. 

Maintain  your  income  in  case 
of  accident. 

Meet  your  sickness  expenses. 

Counteract  lost  salary  during 
quarantine. 

Protect  yourself  till  age  70, 
with  benefits  of  $25.00  weekly, 
lump  sums  for  death  or  loss  of 
eyes,  hands,  feet. 

WILL  YOU  LEARN  MORE 

about  our  27-year-old  plan 
for  protecting  each  other? 

Mail  the  Coupon  Above 


EDUCATORS 
BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATION 
LANCASTER,  PA. 


Teacher  Evaluates  Science  Texts 
For  Elementary  Grades;  Offers  List 


WILLIAM  H.  CAULWELL 
Lakewood 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  changes 
in  the  textbooks  of  recent  years 
is  that  witnessed  in  the  field  of  elemen¬ 
tary  science,  especially  those  for  grades 
one  to  six.  Many  of  the  former  books 
were  unattractive  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  Some  had  poor  illustrations 
with  misleading  titles.  Many  lacked 
continuity  and  were  poorly  arranged 
psychologically.  Some  were  actually 
filled  with  inaccurate  science  and  ob¬ 
servations,  and  many  of  the  statements 
were  only  half-truths  of  nature. 

Others  over-emphasized  one  phase  of 
science  activity,  often  neglecting  en¬ 
tirely  other  phases  of  equal  importance. 
More  specifically,  some  stressed  the 
biological  at  the  expense  of  the  physical 
sciences;  some  over-emphasized  health 
education ;  some  over-humanized  plants 
and  animals;  there  were  some  which 
were  really  more  social  science  than 
nature  education.  Few  of  this  vast 
number,  however,  would  measure  up 
to  any  critical  standard  or  stand  the  test 


Around  the  World  With 
GRADED  DRILL  EXERCISES  IN 
GEOGRAPHY  &  MAP  STUDY 


william  Rabenort,  Ph.D.,  Asat.  Superin¬ 
tendent,  New  York  Public  Schoola,  and 
J.  H.  Coleman,  Co-Author  Modern  School 
History  Series 

(Ten  Book  Series) 

Pupils'  Editions,  t  .50 
Teachers’  Editions,  $1.00 

This  series  has  been  designed  (or  use 
with  any  standard  Social  Studies  or  Geog¬ 
raphy  text,  and  contains  sufficient  test 
and  drill  material  to  assure  the  retention 
of  significant  (acts. 

Why  not  modernize  the  teaching  of 
Geography  In  your  school  by  introducing 
sets  of  GRADED  DRILL.  EXERCISES  IN 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  MAP  STUDY  In  your 
classes  this  term?  Write  for  complete 
list  of  titles  in  this  Series. 

NOBLE  AND  NOBLE,  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


of  a  severe  analysis  from  a  grade  text¬ 
book  viewpoint.  Teacher  or  pupil 
reference  use  was  possible  in  a  few 
cases. 

In  contrast,  the  more  recent  text¬ 
books  have  reversed  this  situation  al¬ 
most  entirely.  A  most  commendable 
job  has  been  done  by  leaders  in  this  field 
in  the  past  few  years.  These  textbooks 
augur  well  for  the  future  of  elementary 
science  and  its  increasing  importance 
and  emphasis  in  the  lower  grades. 

In  selecting  a  nature  series,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  standards  may  be  considered: 

1.  Are  they  scientifically  accurate, 
both  in  factual  information  and 
in  the  illustrations? 

2.  Are  they  well-illustrated? 

3.  Is  a  consideration  shown  for  the 
child’s  vocabulary  and  reading 
ability  by  some  recognized  stand¬ 
ard,  grade  by  grade? 

4.  Is  a  happy  balance  between  the 
biological  and  physical  sciences 
maintained  ? 

5.  Is  there  a  careful  organization, 
gradation  of  scientific  concepts, 
and  accumulation  of  knowledge, 
grade  by  grade? 

6.  Are  the  functional  activities  of 
such  a  stimulating  nature  as  to 
lead  to  further  study? 

7.  Are  some  of  the  more  recent  ideas 
on  conservation  and  wise  legisla¬ 
tion  incorporated? 

New  Jersey  has  definitely  set  aside 
one  school  week  as  Conservation  Week. 
The  newly  revised  New  York  state 
nature  study  syllabus,  as  well  as  other 
recent  state  syllabi,  are  bringing  more 
emphasis  to  bear  on  the  above  factors. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that 
nature  books  which  tend  to  ignore  them 
are  weak  to  that  extent. 

To  list  a  few  of  the  better  series, 
with  added  comments,  may  prove  of 
practical  value: 

Science  Stories  —  by  Beauchamp 
and  others;  Scott,  Foresman  and  Co. 
1936.  Part  of  the  Curriculum  Foun¬ 
dation  Series;  an  excellent  series,  with 
splendid  concept  formation.  A  leader 
in  the  field. 

Nature  and  Science  Readers — 
by  Edith  Patch  and  Harrison  E.  Howe ; 
Macmillan  Co.  1936.  One  of  the  best; 
accurate;  gets  close  to  the  child’s  en¬ 
vironment. 

Pathways  in  Science — ^by  Gerald 
S.  Craig  and  others.  An  important 
series  with  excellent  balance  between 
the  various  sciences. 

Nature  Science  Series — by  Clyde 


Fisher  and  Marian  Langham;  Noble 
and  Noble,  1934-1937.  Work  of  an 
outstanding  scientist;  much  factual  ma¬ 
terial,  with  very  much  interesting 
mythology. 

Nature  Stories  for  Children— 
by  Eva  Gordon  and  others.  Mentzer, 
Bush  and  Co.,  Chicago.  The  child 
may  use  these  books ;  they  were  built  up 
from  children’s  experiences  in  the 
classroom. 

Nature  by  Seaside  and  Way- 
side — by  Phillips  and  Wright.  D.  C. 
Heath  Co.  For  grades  3-4-5-6.  One 
of  the  older,  more  valuable  series. 
Originally  written  in  1 893 ;  thoroughly 
revised  in  1936;  Excellent  references. 

Any  nature  list  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  of  the  following  for 
the  teacher’s  use: 

A  Handb(X)k  of  Nature  Study— 
by  Anna  B.  ComstfKk;  Comstock 
Pub.  Co,,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  old 
classic,  by  the  dean  of  nature  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country. 

Field  Book  of  Nature  Study— 
by  E.  L.  Palmer;  Slingerland-Com- 
stock  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y,  By  one  of 
the  present  leaders  in  nature  education 
today.  Both  of  these  books  are  being 
revised. 

Science  in  the  Elementary 
School — by  Croxton;  McGraw-Hill 
Co.;  excellent;  filled  with  many  inter¬ 
esting  activities.  ( 1937 ) . 

OuT-OF- Doors  ;  A  Guide  to  Na¬ 
ture — by  Mann  and  Hastings;  Henry 
Holt  Co.  Full  of  nature  suggestions 
and  activities.  Excellent. 

Nature  Guiding  —  by  William 
Vinal ;  Comstock  Pub.  Co.  Any  one 
interested  in  nature  work  should  own 
this  book. 

The  above  list  is,  naturally,  far  from 
complete.  No  effort  was  made  to  in¬ 
clude  the  undoubtedly  good  nature 
books  which  are  now  coming  off  the 
press.  The  above  books  are  some  splen¬ 
did  ones  with  which  the  writer  is  ac¬ 
quainted  through  use. 
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Geography  Drought 

Ended  for  New  Jersey 

MILDRED  TATUM 
Haddonfield 

(The  State  of  New  Jersey.  Ethel 
R.  deBeck.  Ginn  and  Company, 
New  York.) 

(Journeys  Through  North  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Stull  and  Hatch.  New  Jersey 
Supplement.  Sarah  Frances  Baldwin. 
Allyn  and  Bacon,  New  York.) 
Teachers  of  Geography,  who  have 
weathered  the  long  years  of  drought  of 
material  on  New  Jersey,  are  going  to 
welcome  the  harvest  of  supplements  re¬ 
cently  published.  The  two  latest  arc 
the  supplement  for  the  Stull  and  Hatch 
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Geography,  Our  fV orld  T oday,  and 
the  supplement  for  the  Atwood  Geogra¬ 
phy  Scries. 

Both  supplements  have  much  in 
common.  I'he  authors  stimulate  pupil 
interest  by  using  modern  transportation. 
Mrs.  deBeck  drives  slowly  from  High 
Point  to  Atlantic  City.  Miss  Baldwin 
flics  low  over  every  important  section 
of  the  state.  The  subject  matter  is  con¬ 
cise  and  attractively  written.  The  ques¬ 
tions  and  suggested  activities  are  prac¬ 
tical  aids  which  cannot  fail  to  stimulate 
further  research  and  interest  in  the  life 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  deBeck  scores  in  the  numerous 
illustrations  which  graphically  show  the 
“how”  and  “what”  in  geography. 

Miss  Baldwin  scores  in  the  wealth  of 
subject  matter,  the  blending  of  history 
and  geography  and  the  larger  number 
of  usable  maps.  Other  valuable  fea¬ 
tures  are  the  vocabulary  lists,  the  ap¬ 
pendix  and  index. 

Both  supplements  are  adapted  to  cur¬ 
ricula  completing  geography  in  Seventh 
Grade,  but  schools  which  continue 
geography  into  Eighth  Grade  or  schools 
which  use  the  two-cycle  plan  will  find 
Miss  Baldwin’s  work  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  advanced  pupil  as  well  as 
pupils  of  lower  levels. 


Jiooks  on  Our  S)esk 


America  Gropes  for  Peace 
Harold  B.  Hinton.  Johnson  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  City.  $1.60. 

Un  Peu  De  Tout 

de  Sauze  and  Dureau.  John  C.  Wins¬ 
ton  Company,  Philadelphia.  $1.96. 
Historical  Chart  of  Mankind — Visual 
Record  of  Man’s  Racial,  National,  and 
Cultural  Progress 

C.  S.  Hammond  &  Company,  New  York 
City.  $1.00. 

Everyday  Problems  in  Economics 
Janzen  and  Stephenson.  Silver  Burdett 
Company,  New  York  City.  $  .60. 

Class  Lessons  in  Singing 
Pierce  and  Liebling.  Silver  Burdett 
Company,  New  York  City.  $2.00. 
Southern  Lands 

Barrows,  Parker  and  Parker.  Silver 
Burdett  Company,  New  York  City.  $1.52. 
A  Teacher’s  Guide  to  Journeys  in  Distant 
Lands 

Silver  Burdett  Company,  New  Y'ork  City. 
$.28. 

A  Teacher’s  Guide  to  United  States  and 
Canada 

Pearl  H.  Middlebrook.  Silver  Burdett 
Company,  New  York  City.  $  .28. 

To  be  used  with  United  States  and 
Canada  by  Barrows,  Parker  and  Parker. 
A  Teacher’s  Guide  to  Europe  and  Asia 
Middlebrook  and  Collins.  Silver  Burdett 
Company,  New  York  City.  $.40. 

To  be  used  with  Europe  and  Asia  by 
Barrows,  Parker  and  Parker. 

Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary 
School 

Robert  Lee  Morton.  Silver  Burdett  Com¬ 
pany,  New  Y’ork  City.  $2.40. 

Preview  of  Mathematical  Analysis 
Freilich,  Shanholt  and  McCormack.  Silver 
Burdett  Company,  New  York  City.  $  .60. 


Mathematics  Through  Experience,  Book 
One 

Georges,  Anderson  and  Morton.  Silver 
Burdett  Company,  New  York  City.  $1.00. 
Mathematics  Through  Experience,  Book 
Two 

Georges,  Anderson  and  Morton.  Silver 
Burdett  Company,  New  York  City.  $1.04. 
Mathematics  Through  Experience,  Book 
Three 

Georges,  Anderson  and  Morton.  Silver 
Burdett  Company,  New  York  City.  $1.28. 
Edmond  Rostand’s  Cyrano  De  Bergerac 
New  Version  in  English  Verse  by  Brian 
Hooker.  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New 
York  City.  $.84. 

Six  Supplementary  Readers  to  In  City 
AND  Country  of  the  Unit- Activity  Read¬ 
ing  Series 

Nila  B.  Smith  and  Elizabeth  H.  Bennett. 
Silver  Burdett  Company,  New  York  City. 
$  .12  each. 


Proportional  Representation,  The  Key  to 
Democracy 

George  H.  Hallett,  Jr.  National  Home 
Library  Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C. 
$.25. 

Story  of  .America 

Ralph  Volney  Harlow.  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  New  York  City.  $2.20. 
Laboratory  and  Workbook  Units  in 
Chemistry — Nonconsumable  Edition 
Ames  and  JaflFe.  Silver  Burdett  Company, 
New  York  City.  $1.12. 

Laboratory  and  Workbook  Units  in 
Chemistry — Consumable  Edition 
Ames  and  Jaffe.  Silver  Burdett  Company, 
New  York  City.  $.84. 

New  World  of  Chemistry 
Bernard  Jaffe.  Silver  Burdett  Company, 
New  York  City.  $1.80. 

.An  Outline  in  Civics 
Raymond  R.  .Ammarell.  McKinley  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Philadelphia.  $  .52. 


When  can  a  Loan 
help  a  Teacher? 


AT  this  time  of  year  many  teachers  are 
giving  serious  thought  to  borrowing. 
Household  Finance  urges  you  not  to  make 
a  loan  if  you  can  avoid  it.  But  there  are 
emergencies — overdue  bills,  medical  atten¬ 
tion,  travel  expense,  among  others — which 
can  be  met  only  with  cash.  When  a  loan 
will  be  used  constructively.  Household 
Finance  lends  up  to  $300  without  security. 

Quick,  Private  Service 

To  borrow  at  Household  Finance  you 
merely  sign  a  promissory  note.  No  one 
need  sign  with  you.  No  inquiries  are  made 
of  school  executives  or  others.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  for  your  loan  are  made  quickly  and 
without  embarrassment  to  you  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  consultation  room.  You  may  take  as 
many  as  twenty  months  to  repay. 

If  a  loan  would  benefit  you  at  this  time, 
call  at  your  local  Household  Finance 
branch.  Or  you  may  make  application  for 
your  loan  by  mail. 

Promoting  Money  Management 

To  help  people  make  their  incomes  go 
farther  Household  conducts  an  extensive 
consumer  education  program.  This  effort 
provides  guidance  in  budgeting  and  care¬ 
ful  spending  to  thousands.  Household’s 
publications  on  money  management,  orig¬ 
inally  prepared  to  facilitate  this  work,  are 


now  used  by  the  home  economics  classes 
of  many  of  the  country’s  important  schools 
and  colleges.  Ask  for  copies  of  these  help¬ 
ful  publications,  and  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  about  Household’s  money  service, 
at  the  nearest  Household  Finance  branch. 
If  it’s  more  convenient,  mail  the  coupon 
below. 


Locally  Managed  Household  Finance 
Offices  in  1 1  New  Jersey  Cities 


Camoin— 4th  Floor, 
BtoadwiT-StcTeos 
Bide.  Camden  7940 
UtnuNt.  641 
8th  Fl  .W.  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg.,  Camden  7030 
Liamt  N$.  642 
Euzabbth— 7th  FI.. 
Albender  Bldg., 
Elizabeth  3-4343. 
Lianst  N*.  687 


Hackrnsack -6th  FI., 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Bids.. 

Ha»eosack  2-3648 
Limut  Nt.  686 


Jersey  City— 5th  FI.. 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg.. 

Jrl.  Sq.  2-0132 
Licnm  Nt.  64i 
Newark— 4th  FI.. 
Nat'l  Newark  Bldg.. 
Mitchell  2-5412 
Lictmst  N».  289 


Orange— 2nd  FI., 
Main  8c  Day  Blog.. 
Orange  5-2131 
t/rnu(N«.  679 
Passaic — 6th  Floor. 
Passaic  NatT  Bank 
Bldg.  Passaic  2-8818 
Lictust  Nt.  690 
Paterson— 3rd  FI., 
Paterson  Nat’l  B’k 
Bldg. 

Sherwood  2-3220 
Lictntt  Nt.  659 
Perth  Assboy  —6th 
FI..  Perth  Amboy 
Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 
Perth  Amboy  4-3663 
Ucout  Nt.  691 
Trenton- 5th  FI.. 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bldg..  28  W.  State 
Trenton  5158 
Lkntt  Nt.  660 


Union  City — 2nd  Floor,  726  Bergenline  Ave. 
Palisade  6-2146  Lictust  Nt.  700 


HtmthtU’s  mtuthly  ruSt  ut  ty  tht  Ntui  Jtrsty 
taw  is  2}>i%  tu  uupaitt  iuUncts  tuly 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORP  ORATION 


Doc  tor  of  Family  Fiii<ifices 


FREE  BOONLCTS  ANO 

AP^LiCAT 


Mail  this  coupon 
whether  you  with  an 
mmediate  loan  or 
not.  You  never  know 
when  this  intorma* 
tion  will  come  in 
handy.  If  immediate 
loan  is  wanted,  state 
amount  desired. 


Household  Finance  Corporation 

(See  addresses  above — mail  to  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  '*The  Special  House¬ 
hold  Finance  Loan  Plan  for  School  Teachers.*'  I  understand  this  re¬ 
quest  places  me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ _ _ _ - _ - _ 

City. _  Stole _ _  _ 

AmcNdnt  I  wish  to  borrow  $ . . ... _ Amoum  of  Salary  $ . . 
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Four  Supplementary  Readers  to  At  Home 
AND  Away  of  the  Unit-Activity  Read¬ 
ing  Series 

Nila  B.  Smith  and  Collaborators.  Silver 
Burdett  Company,  New  York  City.  $.12 
each. 

Practice-Pad  to  Be  Used  With  Round 
About  You,  Second  Year  Reader  of 
Unit-Activity  Reading  Series 
Nila  B.  Smith.  Silver  Burdett  Company, 
New  York  City.  $  .32. 

Teacher’s  Guide  for  Round  About 
You,  Second  Year  Reader  of  Unit- 
Activity  Reading  Series 
Nila  B.  Smith.  Silver  Burdett  Company, 
New  York  City.  $  .88. 

Practice-Pad  to  Be  Used  With  Near  and 
Far,  Third  Year  Reader  of  Unit-Activity 
Reading  Series 

Nila  B.  Smith.  Silver  Burdett  Company, 
New  York  City.  $  .32. 

(Because  of  reviews  carried  in  this  issue 
the  book  list  is  incomplete.) 


Question: 

How  much  will  T.P.U. 
protection  cost  ME? 


Guidance  Is  Crowing  Up 


REX  B.  CUNLIFFE 
Rutgers  University 


Answer:  T.P.U.  protection  is 
priced  in  complete  harmony 
with  your  particular  income 
and  needs. 

T.P.U.  Certificates  range  from  $6  to 
$30  per  year.  Think  of  it!  Li^ral 
financial  protection  for  you  within 
those  nominal  figures  no  matter 
what  may  be  your  salary,  living  ex¬ 
penses,  or  degree  of  financial  inde¬ 
pendence.  Teachers  everywhere  find 
T.P.U.  to  be  reliable  and  just;  that 
when  they  are  disabled,  benefits  are 
paid  fully  and  promptly.  Tell  us 
about  your  particular  requirements 
—  we’ll  prescribe  the  T.P.U.  protec¬ 
tion  you  need. 

Teachers 
Protective  Union 

102  T.P.U.  Bldg.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

PbiUdclpbia . 12  South  12th  St. 

Paterson . 501  Kitay  Building 

Newark. ..  .2021  Raymond  Commerce  Bldg. 
Trenton . 926  Melrose  Avenue 


Guidance  is  growing  up.  Noth¬ 
ing  indicates  that  better  than  the 
reports  of  researches  and  descriptions 
of  programs  that  are  now  appearing 
in  print.  The  age  of  innocence  and  ig¬ 
norance,  and  the  era  of  inspiration  and 
fluttering  hands  are  slowly  passing. 
Williamson  and  Darley^  have  lost 
none  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pioneers 
nor  their  ideals,  and  are  among  the 
leaders  in  the  development  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  work  that  has  its  basis 
in  thorough  and  competent  investiga¬ 
tions  and  straight  thinking. 

Their  Student  Personnel  Work  is 
a  first  rate  example  of  contemporary 
progress.  Although  it  is  a  discussion 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  program  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  its  value  is  far 
from  being  limited  to  the  college  per¬ 
sonnel  officer.  No  high  school  coun¬ 
selor  or  dean — or  principal  who  is 
interested  in  guidance — can  afford  to 
miss  it;  fundamental  principles  remain 
the  same  whether  applied  in  high 
school  or  college,  and  adaptations  of 
the  techniques  and  procedures  dis¬ 
cussed  are  not  difficult. 

The  authors  were  concerned  with 
the  possibility  of  developing  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  scientific  techniques  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  guidance  of  the 
individual.  Guidance  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  educative  process;  student 
personnel  work  is  a  factor  in  achieving 
the  individualization  of  education. 
Their  program  is  based  on  the  clinical 
approach,  “a  combination  of  the  meas¬ 
urement  method  of  the  psychologist 
and  the  case  method  of  the  social 
worker  with  the  added  feature  of  con¬ 
tinuity  of  case  work.”  The  perfection 


of  analytical  tools  for  diagnosis  is  of 
first  importance ;  the  guidance  clinic 
uses  these  tools  in  dealing  with  indi¬ 
vidual  students.  Particularly  not^ 
worthy  are  the  chapters  on  “Analjitic 
Techniques  in  Counseling”,  “Clinical 
Procedures”,  which  includes  analysis, 
synthesis,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  counsel¬ 
ing,  and  follow-up,  and  “Evaluation  of 
Guidance  Work.”  The  chapters  “Stu¬ 
dent  Problems  and  Treatment”  and 
“Illustrative  Case  Histories”  illustrate 
effectively  the  techniques  and  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Slowly,  as  Williamson  and  Darley 
help  to  make  clear,  a  body  of  fact  is  being 
accumulated,  out  of  which  eventually 
may  develop  a  science  of  student  person¬ 
nel,  as  scientific  in  nature  and  procedure 
as  psychology  and  sociology,  or  any  of 
the  social  sciences.  Ruth  Strang  in  1934 
gave  us  her  excellent  Personal  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Guidance  in  College  and 
Secondary  SchooP  and  now  the  second 
two  volumes  in  the  series  are  available: 
Behavior  and  Background  of  Students 
in  College  and  Secondary  SchooP  and 
Counseling  Technics  in  College  and 
Secondary  SchooP.  These  summaries 
of  reports  and  studies  are  important  in 
that  they  make  available  to  the  high 
school  counselor  and  dean  the  major 
researches  which  have  appeared  in  the 
last  few  years,  many  of  which  unfor¬ 
tunately  might  otherwise  be  overlooked 
by  field  workers.  The  wide  range  and 
thoroughness  of  Dr.  Strang’s  volumes 
is  evident  as  one  notes  the  2,192  items 
in  her  bibliographies,  and  these  do  not 
include  all  the  material  consulted  1  The 
nature  of  the  content  in  each  volume  is 
indicated  by  its  title,  the  “analytic  tech¬ 
niques”  of  which  Williamson  and 
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Darley  speak.  The  third  volume, 
Counseling  Technics  includes  chapters 
on  “Personnel  Records”,  “The  Case 
Study”,  “The  Interview”,  “Observa¬ 
tion”,  and  “Rating  Scales”.  The  series 
is  important  and  belongs  on  the  five- 
foot  shelf,  because  it  is  useful  and 
helps  form  the  foundation  for  real  per¬ 
sonnel  work.  However,  Dr.  Strang 
has  picked  a  heavy  chore  for  herself — 
supplementary  volumes  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  every  few  years — or  the  series 
revised. 

Obviously  this  reviewer  has  liked 
these  books.  He  does.  For  some  years 
he  has  felt  that  the  guidance  and  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  program  can  only  be¬ 
come  effective  as  we  know  more  defin¬ 
itely  what  we  are  talking  about.  Here 
we  have  much  more  than  the  first 
tentative  approaches — the  record  of 
tested  experience. 


!£.  G.  Williamson  and  J.  G.  Darley — Stu~ 
dent  Personnel  Work — An  Outline  of 
Clinical  Procedures.  N.  Y.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.  Inc.  1937. 

*Ruth  Strang — Personal  Development  and 
Guidance  in  College  and  Secondary  School. 
N.  Y.  Harper  and  Bros.  1934. 
iRuth  Strang — Behavior  and  Background 
of  Students  in  College  and  Secondary 
School.  N.  Y.  Harper  and  Bros.  1937. 
*Ruth  Strang — Counseling  Technics  in  Col~ 
lege  and  Secondary  School.  N.  Y.  Harper 
and  Bros.  1937. 

•  •  • 

Harold  F.  Clark — Life  Earnings  in  Selected 
Occupations  in  the  United  States.  N.  Y. 
Harper  and  Bros.  1937. 

Franklin  J.  Keller  and  Morris  S.  Vitelea 
Vocational  Gudiance  Throughout  the 
World.  A  Comparative  Survey.  N.  Y. 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.  Inc.  1937. 

Mildred  E.  Lincoln — Teaching  About  Vo¬ 
cational  Life.  Scranton:  International 
Textbook  Co.  1937. 


Optimism  - 
And  Useful  Data 

EDNA  E.  WOOD 
Ntw  Brunswick 

(Every  Teacher’s  Records,  Ruth  Strang. 

Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University.) 

If  one  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
case-studies,  cumulative  records,  diag¬ 
nosis  and  interpretation  as  applied  to 
the  student  in  our  schools,  “Every 
Teacher’s  Records,”  a  title  which 
doesn’t  exactly  apply  to  the  contents  of 
the  book,  would  supply  minutely  the 
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information  necessary  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  general  purpose  of 
such  records. 

The  book  might  have  more  value  if 
the  author  had  been  in  less  haste;  a 
sort  of  breathless  speed  and  exuberant 
enthusiasm  seem  to  follow  one  through 
the  pages,  limiting  the  scope  of  the 
book.  Many  schools  have  used  cumu¬ 
lative  records  over  a  period  of  years 
and  it  seems  nothing  short  of  absurd 
that  a  study  of  these  was  not  included 
in  this  treatise. 

School  people,  acquainted  with  such 
records,  might  quarrel  with  some  of 
the  purposes  set  forth  for  their  use,  as 
well  as  wonder  what  the  ultimate  value 


of  some  of  the  material  described  for 
accumulation  might  be  worth. 

There  is  a  sample  autobiography  in 
the  book  which,  unless  the  family  is  a 
social  problem,  there  seems  no  adequate 
reason  for  filing  (specifically  the  chap¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  intimate  family  af¬ 
fairs)  in  any  school  record.  And  inci- 
dently,  any  information  that  is  so  secret 
it  has  to  be  padlocked  in  a  special  case 
has  no  place  in  a  public  school  where 
records  arc  available,  or  ought  to  be, 
to  all  teachers. 

Dr.  Strang  has  an  especially  optimis¬ 
tic  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  time  the  compilation  of  use¬ 
ful  data  consumes. 


1 
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Social  Studies  Teaching  Surveyed 


In  NEA  Bulletin 

A  research  bulletin  on  social  studies 
instruction  and  a  compilation  of  in¬ 
structional  materials  for  the  rural 
schools,  as  well  as  its  code  of  ethics, 
are  among  the  new  publications  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 

Typical  of  NEA  services  is  the  re¬ 
search  bulletin,  “Improving  Social 
Studies  Instruction.”  Compiling  the 
results  of  1764  questionnaires  sent  to 
social  studies  teachers  over  the  country, 
it  presents  their  judgments  on  what 
should  be  studied,  why,  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  to  be  used.  Life  members  and 
holders  of  five  dollar  memberships  re¬ 
ceive  the  research  publications.  Others 
may  purchase  this  one  at  25  cents  per 
copy. 

Not  only  does  the  rural  service  divi¬ 
sion  bulletin  list  sources  of  inexpensive 
instructional  material,  but  it  also  con¬ 
tains  an  evaluation  of  the  uses  to  which 
they  may  be  put.  It  should  prove  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  teacher  in  the  rural 
areas. 

The  code  of  ethics,  a  reprint  in 
pamphlet  form,  is  an  addition  to  the 
Teacher  Welfare  series.  It  includes 
references  on  professional  ethics  which 
will  help  groups  working  on  this  topic. 
To  order  any  of  these  publications  or 
to  obtain  membership  Information,  ad¬ 
dress  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  1201  16th  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  State  Director  for  the 
national  organization  is  Lester  A. 
Rodes,  supervising  principal,  South 
River. 


ASBURY  PARK  100%  NEA;  FOUR 
SCHOOLS  AT  20-YEAR  MARK 

Asbury  Park  is  the  17th  and  latest 
community  to  complete  a  100  per  cent 
enrollment  in  the  National  Education 
Association,  State  Director  Lester  A. 
Rodes,  South  River,  reports.  This  is 
the  12th  consecutive  year  in  which  As¬ 
bury  Park  has  had  a  perfect  record. 

Four  grade  schools  in  Morris  Town¬ 
ship  have  had  a  perfect  record  for  the 
last  20  years — the  best  record  in  the 
country  in  the  December  Journal  of 
the  NEA — while  three  schools  in  Ber¬ 
nards  Township,  all  of  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  listed  as  100  per  cent  for 
the  current  year,  have  been  at  the 
“perfect”  mark  for  more  than  10  years. 
Others  in  the  same  category  Include  a 
school  each  from  Summit  ( 14  years) 
Camden  and  Carney’s  Point  ( 1 3 
years),  and  North  Plainfield  (11 
years). 


Other  Services 

♦ - ♦ 

Classroom  Teachers 
To  Be  Hosts 


During  the  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  School  Administra¬ 
tors  at  Atlantic  City,  the  Classroom 
I'eachers  of  the  NEA  will  meet  for 
luncheon  on  March  1,  at  the  Ritz  Carl¬ 
ton.  Luther  Good,  President  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Teachers’  Association  and 
Mildred  Hardester,  State  President  of 
the  Classroom  Teachers,  are  co-chair¬ 
men  of  a  New  Jersey  committee  of 
classroom  teachers  in  charge  of  arrange¬ 
ments  for  this  annual  social  meeting  of 
the  national  group. 

Mildred  Hardester  held  a  conference 
recently  with  an  advisory  group  to  dis¬ 
cuss  policies  and  programs  for  1938. 
Results  of  the  meeting  will  be  considered 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Classroom  Teachers  at  its  January  ses¬ 
sion  and  plans  formulated  for  an  early 
start  in  1938.  JULIET  M.  ROCHE. 


Hare  Plan  Also  Useful 

To  Elect  Single  Officer 

F.  R.  Alleman,  teacher  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  New  Jersey,  schools,  writes  in 
comment  on  the  editorial  note  on 
Voting  Simply  and  Effectively,  (Octo¬ 
ber  Review,  page  26),  that  the  Hare 
or  other  plans  of  proportional  repre¬ 
sentation  can  also  be  used  in  elections 
to  a  single  post.  The  Review’s  note 
had  said  that  the  chief  use  of  such  sys¬ 
tems  was  in  picking  a  representative 
body. 

Mr.  Alleman  says,  “  .  .  .  a  plan  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Hare  has  been  in  operation  at 
Wesleyan  University  for  twenty-five 
years.  In  an  election  for  officers  of  the 
College  Body,  if  there  are  three  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  presidency,  and  none  re¬ 
ceives  a  majority  on  the  first  ballot,  the 
low  man  drops  out,  and  his  second 
choices  go  to  the  two  remaining  candi¬ 
dates,  and ,  are  added  to  the  totals  of 
the  first  ballot. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  possible 
to  vote  cumulatively  at  corporate  elec¬ 
tions  in  this  state,  and  more  recently 
this  type  of  voting  is  permitted  to  banks 
under  regulation  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  For  example,  a  stockholder 
owns  thirty  shares  of  stock,  and  votes 
at  an  election  where  five  directors  are 
to  be  chosen.  If  he  votes  cumulatively, 
he  has  30  x  5  votes  to  cast  for  one  or 
more  candidates,  instead  of  but  30 
votes  for  each  of  five.  By  concerted 


action  a  minority  can  be  sure  of  repr^ 
sentatlon,  or  might  even  wrest  control 
from  the  majority  for  a  year  if  the 
majority  voted  for  a  full  slate  of  five, 
Instead  of  concentrating  their  votes. 

F.  R.  ALLEMAN 

Waahingtofl 
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Continuing  Increase 
In  Men  Teachers  Seen 
For  Elementary  Field 

Evidence  that  the  increase  in  men 
teachers  in  the  elementary  school  will 
continue  is  found  in  a  present  enroll¬ 
ment  of  192  men  in  the  elementary 
teacher  training  courses  at  New  Jersey 
state  teachers’  colleges.  In  1930  there 
were  but  30.  Inquiry  reveals  that 
registration  is  distributed  as  follows: 
Jersey  City,  67;  Newark.  50;  Glass- 
boro,  48 ;  Paterson,  27. 

Another  index  to  a  continuing  up¬ 
ward  trend  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
now  1014  men  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  organized  on  the  eighth  grade 
plan.  In  1928,  the  number  was  860. 
(These  figures  do  not  include  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  men  teachers  in  schools 
organized  on  a  Junior  High  School 
basis.) 

Throughout  the  nation  the  trend  has 
been  upward  since  1920,  United  States 
Office  of  Education  reports  bring  out. 
Before  that,  and  back  to  1890,  the 
number  of  men  teachers  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  had  been  declining. 

How  deep  the  significance  of  this 
swing  toward  a  larger  number  of  men 
teachers  may  be,  is  obviously  a  question 
open  for  debate.  Although  men  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  active  and  even  dominant 
in  elementary  education  during  various 
periods  in  history,  the  field  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  has  for  the  most  part  been 
dominated  by  women. 

In  seeking  reasons  for  masculine 
entrance  into  an  apparently  feminine 
field,  it  might  be  claimed  that  the  de¬ 
pression  had  Induced  men  to  take 
crumbs  when  bread  had  given  out. 
However,  the  trend  antedates  the  de¬ 
pression.  It  seems  more  logical  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  change  that  is 
taking  place  in  elementary  education. 

An  upward  revision  of  standards  is 
reflected  in  the  lengthening  of  one, 
two,  and  three  year  courses  to  four 
years  for  elementary  teachers,  as  well  as 
in  the  reorganization  of  curric’da  so 
that  professional  courses  are  prcc’ded 
by  two  years  of  cultural  background, 
and  finally  in  the  official  recognition  of 
the  old  normal  schools  as  state  te.achers’ 
colleges.  There  is,  therefore,  the  added 
attraction  of  a  bright  prospect  for  men 
of  advancement  from  basic  classroom 
experience  to  administrative  work  in 
the  elementary  field. 

DAVID  BLOOM 
Jersey  City 
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How  a  Small  Association 
Tackles  a  Large  Job 

THOMAS  J.  BLISARD 
Mttuchtn 


At  Metuchcn  we  have  a  I'eachers’ 

^  Association  of  about  fifty  mem¬ 
bers.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Asso- 
dation  spent  its  energies  on  attempts  at 
sodal  affairs,  and  on  local  welfare  pro¬ 
jects.  Recently,  the  members  have  been 
shocked  into  a  realization  that  the  Asso- 
dation  must  not  dissipate  its  resources 
in  many  directions,  but  should  con¬ 
centrate  all  its  efforts  toward  securing 
adequate  educational  resources  and 
maintaining  a  salary  scale  that  will  in¬ 
sure  the  retention  of  expert  teachers  at 
Mctuchen. 

The  average  salary  for  Metuchen 
teachers  is  slightly  below  the  average  for 
the  state.  The  average  living  cost  is  far 
above  the  average  for  the  state.  The 
property  tax  rate  in  Metuchen  is  high. 
Hence,  although  an  adequate  salary 
schedule  is  necessary  to  keep  good  teach¬ 
ers  in  Metuchen  (the  turnover  of  high 
school  teachers  for  this  year  was  3 1  % — 
« ith  teachers  receiving  as  much  as  $600 
per  year  more  in  their  new  positions)  the 
community  cannot  afford  a  fully  ade¬ 
quate  salary  schedule  with  the  present 
method  of  school  support.  Also,  the 
community  does  not  feel  it  can  afford  at 
present  the  facilities  necessary  to  offer 
education  in  music,  fine  arts,  domestic 
arts,  and  mechanical  arts.  Hence,  the 
members  of  the  local  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  realize  that  the  Mort  Plan,  or  its 
equivalent,  is  a  necessity  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  improvement  of  the  local  situation. 

Last  spring,  when  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association  started  its  present  campaign 
for  putting  the  Mort  Plan  into  opera¬ 
tion,  our  local  Association  was  deeply- 
interested.  As  our  treasury  was  low  the 
members  voted  unanimously  last  spring 
to  assess  themselves  $2.00  per  member 
for  a  publicity  fund.  (A  precedent 
breaking  action  for  Metuchen  teachers.) 
Advertisements  were  run  in  the  two 
local  newspapers  alternate  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  early  fall.  Com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed  to  consult  with 
various  local  organizations  to  set  up  a 
community  committee  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  school  support,  and  to  hold  com¬ 
munity  meetings.  Letters  were  written 
to  our  County  Association  requesting  its 
active  leadership  and  participation  on  a 
county  wide  program. 

It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  results 
of  our  efforts.  The  advertising  has 
called  attention  to  the  problem  and  has 
paved  the  way  for  the  community  par- 
tidpation.  We  realize  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  necessary  to  obtain  so 
fundamental  a  revision  in  our  taxing 


procedure  requires 
time.  Social  changes 
cannot  come  rapidly, 
but  we  believe  an  evo¬ 
lutionary  change  is 
more  permanent  than 
a  revolutionary  change.  Of  one  thing 
we  can  be  sure, — we  Metuchen  teach¬ 
ers  are  more  keenly  aware  of  the  need 
for  and  of  the  possibilities  of  more 
adequate  educational  facilities.  We 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
financial  problems  on  which  educational 
opportunities  depend.  We  are  more 
united  than  ever  before  in  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  seeking  definite  result.  We  must 
not  fail  in  awakening  our  community  to 
the  need  for  a  fair  system  of  tax  revision 
for  school  support. 

Over  500  Units  including 
all  factual  material 
25c  each 

Write  for  List. 

ACTIVITIES 

Box  560,  Qrand  Contral  Annox,  Now  York  City 


■fk  -fk  ★  ★  ★ 

AMERICA 
GROPES 
FOR  PEACE 

HAROL.O  B.  HINTON 

A  handbook  of  history  in  the  mskins 
which  interprets  the  news  and  3ives  un- 
derlyins  causes  of  the  day’s  events. 
Why's  and  wherefore's  of  current  conflicts, 
neutrality  legislation,  and  differences  in 
ideologies  among  nations  are  all  made 
plain.  For  courses  in  history  and  the 
social  studies — valuable  in  development 
of  broad  subjeeb.  Maps,  pictogoraphs, 
cartoons.  SI.MiHail  •  Si  .SO  wboiosal*. 

JOHNSON 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


You  ontrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician.  Isn’t  your  professional 
career  of  sufllclent  importance  to  warrant  expert  guidance?  Our  experience  Is  your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

EsUblithed  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  58th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Atencics 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Withcfspoon  Bids.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipat  Sts. 

Oppor-tunities  for  promotion  are  distinctly  better  now  than  for  aavaral  yaai’e. 
We  welcome  enrollments  of  teachers  who  ars  ready  for  advancamonL 

Kingsley  1745-1746  Ptrsonal  confersneas  sneourayed  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


The  Pratt  Teachers’  Agency 

Meabar  at  NaUaaal  Assaelatiaa  af  Taaehert'  Afenelcs 

Estabushed  1898  Reginau)  L.  Fernald,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Algaaeatn  4-7S47 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


Schermerhorn  I'eachers’ Agency 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers*  Agencies 
IsUbUsbaS  1W5  Charles  W.  MaUarS.  rrag. 

SM  FIFTH  AVCNCB,  mW  YORK  CITT  BETWEEN  SfU  aaS  S6th  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCLID  AVR.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  sfeney  tor  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidatee. 

Services  free  to  school  officials. 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

Tu^nticth  Cotuccutive  Year  Under  Some  Monosement 
711-12-13  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Juniper  &  Walnut  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Psnnypacktr  1223 
Member  Natianol  Aieociation  of  TcocAors’  Agenciae 
Careful,  Discriminating  Sarviea  for  School  Officials 
and  Teachara 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


B.  F.  Maaalaa 

M.  O. 


EstabUshad  ISSS  Telaahaaa 

SI  Ualaa  Sgaara,  New  Tark.  N.  T. 

(Braadway  at  IMh  Street)  Algeagala  «-17St 

We  bava  bean  lupplytos  teachara  to  the  Public  Behoola  tor  over  forty-ava  years.  We  have  no 
branehaa.  AU  appUeaUona  for  membership  and  all  rsquaats  tor  taaehara  receive  the  peraonal 
attenUon  of  the  managera.  Call,  writs,  or  talaphona  ua  for  earetul  peraonal  aervlea. 

Mewbig  NaUaaal  Aaaaalatlaa  at  Taaahart’  Agf  stsa 
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SKIN  DEEP 

MARJORIE  SEYMOUR  WATTS 
Bloomfield 

“So  she  takes  my  compact  away,”  Helene  told 
Gladys. 

“I’d  come  from  gym,  and  did  my  hair  look  nuts! 
1  thought  I’d  get  it  combed  before  the  bell  rang. 
But  heck!  She  never  misses  anything.” 

“I’ll  say  not!”  Snorted  Gladys.  “The  ole  hag. 
Why  didn’t  you  say  something?  I’d  a  been  mad.” 
Helene  laughed  drily.  “At  first  I  was.  But  then — 
You  know — I  kinda  felt  sorry  for  the  dame.” 
“Sorry!  My  foot!  W’hat  for?  She  grabbed  your 
compact.” 

“Yeah.  But  Glad,  she’s  so  darn  homely  lookin’. 
An’ — Well,  o’  course,  I  didn’t  ought  to  boast — 
But  I  got  thinkin’  she  must  envy  me 
The  kick  I  get  when  I  look  in  the  mirror. 
Heck!  What’s  she  got  to  live  for.  I  ask  you?” 


(One  of  seven  "Educational  Enigmas” 
submitted  as  a  series  by  the  author.) 


Elizabeth  Teachers  Call 

For  Increment  Restoration 


Ready  Soon 

This  new  and  unique  text 

Economic  Geography 


Douglas  C.  Ridgley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  Sidney  E.  Ekblaw,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography, 
University  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

The  manuscript  for  Economic  Geography  was  started  nearly 
three  years  ago  and  will  be  published  in  February,  1938.  The 
authors  and  the  publishers  have  spared  neither  time  nor  money 
in  producing  a  text  that  we  believe  will  be  outstanding  in 
its  field. 

Economic  Geography  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  climatic  life 
regions.  One-third  of  the  entire  text  is  devoted  to  illustrations 
and  maps  that  play  a  major  part  in  the  teaching  program. 
Practically  all  the  maps  were  made  from  original  source  mate¬ 
rial.  Each  illustration  is  accompanied  by  a  detailed  description 
of  its  purpose  —  a  new  and  unusually  helpful  teaching  device. 

The  book  is  marked  by  simplicity  of  language,  well  within  the 
range  of  secondary  school  students.  The  work  program  and 
the  teaching  plan  will  make  the  teaching  of  Economic  Geog¬ 
raphy  a  delight  to  both  student  and  teacher. 

Write  our  nearest  office 
for  descriptive  booklet. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston 
Toronto  London  Sydney 


The  Elizabeth  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  has  published,  under 
the  aegis  of  its  Research  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  pamphlet  on  teacher 
salary  increments  which  includes 
a  plan  for  adjusting  increments 
upwards,  so  that  the  teachers 
who  have  had  no  increases  in 
the  last  seven  years  may  recoup 
some  of  the  loss,  instead  of 
merely  moving  up  a  step  on  the 
scale  from  their  present  salary. 
In  a  foreword.  Superintendent 
Ira  T.  Chapman  endorses  the 
plan  in  principle. 

Pointing  out  that  many  teach¬ 
ers,  particularly  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  who 
started  at  depression  figures, 
have  suffered  more  than  pro¬ 
portionately  through  loss  of 
;iormal  increases,  the  Shugart 
Plan,  as  it  is  called,  makes  a 
case  for  partial  restoration  of 
lost  increments  in  addition  to  a 
step  up  the  scale. 

The  study  shows  that  under 
the  proposal  the  average  teacher 
would  get  an  increment  of  $186 
rather  than  $115  regularly  added 
to  her  salary.  This  amounts 
to  $3.58  per  week  as  compared  to 
$2.22. 

Mary  Bockwith  is  chairman  of 
the  research  committee,  which 
also  includes  Lehman  Shugart, 
originator  of  the  plan. 

Office  of  Education 
Lists  Visual  Aids 

Sources  of  visual  aids  and 
equipment  for  classroom  and 
school  use  are  listed  in  Pam¬ 
phlet  No.  80  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education.  In¬ 
cluding  many  New  Jersey  mu¬ 
seums,  libraries  and  state 
sources,  it  also  mentions  com¬ 
mercial  sources  here.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Government 
printing  office,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  at  10  cents. 

Lecture  Series 

Offered  Public 

Under  the  slogan  “A  Penny  a 
Day  for  Culture,”  the  Newton 
Teachers’  Association  has  a 
public  lecture  series  under  way. 
Still  to  be  heard  are  Carlton 
Palmer,  Jacob  Baker  and  Chan- 
ning  Pollock. 

•  •  • 

Atlantic  City  teachers  have 
included  a  musicale  in  their 
forum  series  and  such  varied 
speakers  as  the  author  of  Live 
Alone  and  Like  It,  Marjorie 
Hillis;  and  Burton  Holifies  on 
his  South  American  travels. 


Emmet  J.  Campbell  of  Jersey 
City  has  been  appointed  prin¬ 
cipal  of  School  Number  5,  the 
Experimental  School  in  Jersey 
City. 


Movie  Committee 
Gets  Fund  Grant 

A  grant  of  $135,000  from  the 
General  Education  Board  for  the 
three  year  support  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Committee  on  Motios 
Pictures  in  Education  has  bees 
announced  in  Washington  b; 
George  F.  Zook,  president  of 
the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation.  With  this  grant  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  of  information  and 
activity  on  visual  problems,  ai 
they  relate  to  general  educatioo, 
will  be  established  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  F.  Hobau, 
Jr.,  associate  in  motion  picture 
education. 


Program  Change 
Stimulates  Study 

Last  year  the  Bridgewater 
Township  schools,  under  Dr. 
John  F.  Fox,  undertook  to  in¬ 
augurate  a  progressive  setup. 
At  that  time  only  two  of  a  sta8 
of  60  teachers  had  taken  work 
beyond  their  regular  training 
period.  Since  the  change  started, 
more  than  50%  of  the  staff  hai 
continually  been  engaged  in  ad¬ 
vanced  study,  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  90%  of  the  faculty  are 
so  engaged.  Various  surveys 
made  by  a  research  committee 
of  the  township  schools  indicate 
that  this  is  a  higher  figure  than 
can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
state. 


New  Heads  of 
Local  Associations 


Bergen  County 
East  Rutherford  Teachers’ 
Association 
Mrs.  Helen  Borton 
Burlington  County 
Burlington  County  Teachers’ 
Association 
Anna  T.  Burr 
Camden  County 
Audubon  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion 

Oliver  P.  Lambert 
Essex  County 
Millburn  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion 

William  M.  Barr 
Middlesex  County 
Metuchen  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion 

Joseph  Francis 
Monmouth  County 
Middletown  Township 
Teachers’  Association 
William  G.  Thomas 

(reelected) 

Passaic  County 
Pompton  Lakes  Teachers’ 
Association  of  the  Elementary 
School 

Charlotte  Rooms 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Newark  Eases  Its 
Residence  Test; 
OneYear  Allowed 

The  residence  requirement 
for  Newark  high  school  and 
special  teachers,  and  elemen¬ 
tary  principals  has  been  dropped 
on  recommendation  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  Stanley  Rolfe.  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  new  ruling  the  Board 
failed  to  lift  the  requirement  for 
elementary  teachers  and  high 
school  principals,  and  also  speci¬ 
fied  that  new  teachers  employed 
from  outside  of  Newark  must 
acquire  residence  within  a  year. 

Several  teacher  groups  and 
the  education  committee  of  the 
Newark  Contemporary  suppor¬ 
ted  the  Rolfe  recommendation 
for  dropping  the  residence  test. 


State  T.  B.  League 
Tests  Show  'Menace' 

The  executive  board  of  the 
New  Jersey  Tuberculosis  League 
announced  recently  that  preval¬ 
ence  of  tuberculosis  in  active 
adult  form  in  New  Jersey  high 
schools  and  colleges  was  ex¬ 
tensive  enough  to  constitute  a 
“serious  menace.”  The  board 
recommended  that  control  meas¬ 
ures  he  extended  immediately  to 
include  students  and  teachers  in 
all  these  institutions. 

The  conclusions  followed  a  re¬ 
port  on  results  of  a  mass  tuber¬ 
culin  testing  survey  of  26.037 
pupils  and  teachers.  Fortv-four 
cases  of  active  adult  tuberculosis 
were  found.  No  active  cases 
were  found  among  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  children  tested.  Of 
the  fortv-four,  thirtv-one  were 
found  in  high  schools  and  four 
in  teacher-training  institutions, 
two  among  teachers  and  one 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
The  location  of  six  cases  was  not 
specified.  > 


Guides  to  Nursing 
Now  Available 

Two  pamphlets  on  the  train¬ 
ing  needed  to  enter  nursing  are 
now  available  from  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Nurses  Association,  17 
Academy  Street,  Newark. 

Discussed  in  the  pamphlets, 
Nursing  and  How  to  Prepare 
for  It,  and  Nursing — a  Profes¬ 
sion  for  the  College  Graduate, 
are  the  opportunities  within  the 
profession,  the  meaning  of 
“training,”  how  to  choose  a 
nursing  school  and  the  admis¬ 
sion  standards  in  accredited 
schools. 


Fifty  Reasons 
Can't  Be  Wrong 

Motivation  de  luxe  is  ofiFered 
the  Roselle  high  school  teacher. 
Twenty  to  50  reasons  why  a  cer¬ 
tain  assignment  ought  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  by  the  student  are  put  into 
the  pupils’  hands  by  the  Guid¬ 
ance  Department,  Joseph  M. 
Feinberg,  director. 

Vocational  Outlooks  in  the 
V’arious  Studies,  a  pamphlet 
listing  possible  applications  of 
course  material  to  making  a 
living,  was  distributed  first  as 
an  aid  to  pupils  making  up  their 
courses  for  the  next  year.  It 
serves  now  as  a  reminder  of 
what  various  subjects  may  lead 
to  in  after  school  life. 

Parents,  too,  might  find  re¬ 
calcitrant  Ronald  more  amen¬ 
able  to  music  discipline  after 
learning  from  this  pamphlet 
what  a  variety  of  uses  there 
may  be  for  his  trumpet,  clarinet 
or  singing. 

Particularly  valuable  ought 
to  be  the  lists  for  the  various 
manual  arts  and  crafts,  as  well 
as  such  “noncommercial”  sub¬ 
jects  as  biology  or  geography. 
Jewelry  worker,  garment  stylist, 
food  analyst,  costume  designer 
and  so  on,  are  jobs  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  usual  high  school 
student. 


Negro  History 

The  13th  annual  celebration 
of  Negro  History  Week  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  February  6-13.  Ma¬ 
terials  may  be  obtained  from 
Carter  G.  Woodson,  director  of 
the  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Negro  Life  and  History,  1538 
Ninth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


Thirty -Day  Retirement  Delay 
Upheld  in  Hussey  Reversal 


Districts  Rotate 

Adult  Teachers 

The  so-called  Central  Bergen 
Unit  plan  for  adult  education 
pools  the  resources  in  teachers 
and  facilities  of  a  group  of 
communities  in  the  county  so 
that  better  service  without  dupli¬ 
cation  is  provided.  Cooperatihg 
are  Cliffside  Park,  Fort  Lee, 
Ridgefield,  Ridgefield  Park, 
Teaneck,  Dumont,  Alpine,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  Hasbrouck  Heights, 
Leonia,  Haworth  and  Wyckoff. 

Robert  Sand  is  the  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  plan  which  includes 
60  teachers  oflFering  54  subjects. 


Secondary  Study 
Nears  Results 

During  the  past  year  the  Co¬ 
operative  Study  of  Secondary 
School  Standards  has  visited 
and  studied  intensively  200 
schools  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Extensive  data  have 
been  accumulated  concerning 
many  aspects  of  their  work  and 
these  are  being  summarized  and 
analyzed  in  the  research  office 
at  Washington.  Before  the  year 
is  over  these  200  schools  will 
all  be  carefully  classified  on  a 
wide  variety  of  significant  meas¬ 
ures  and  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  revision  of  criteria  and  for 
the  development  of  scales  for 
the  evaluation-  of  secondary 
schools  in  general.  The  public 
schools  included  in  New  Jersey 
were  the  High  School  at  At¬ 
lantic  City,  Atlantic  Highlands 
High  School  and  Scotch  Plains 
High  School. 


Approve  Morrison 

A  decision  in  favor  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
in  the  Hussey  case  was  rendered 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
at  its  meeting  in  Trenton,  De¬ 
cember  11.  A  previous  decision 
by  the  Commissioner  in  favor 
of  the  Hussey  executors  was 
reversed. 

The  principle  involved  was 
the  right  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Pension  Fund  to 
delay  the  retirement  of  a  teach¬ 
er  for  thirty  days  after  the  ap¬ 
plication  for  retirement  is  filed. 
The  Board  attempts  to  exercise 
this  right  only  in  the  case  of 
Option  1,  the  payment  in  cash  of 
the  actuarial  equivalent  of  the 
retiring  teacher’s  interest  in  the 
Fund. 

In  the  Hussey  case,  the  teach¬ 
er  died  before  her  retirement 
became  effective,  and  the  Board 
contended  that  it  was  obligated 
only  for  her  accumulated  de¬ 
ductions  plus  interest,  instead  of 
for  full  pension  and  annuity 
rights. 

The  State  Board  approved  the 
reappointment  of  Howard  D. 
Morrison  as  Mercer  County 
Superintendent,  and  authorized 
it’s  President  to  employ  an 
architect  to  survey  the  building 
needs  of  the  state  schools. 

Questions  of  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  over  schools  of 
beauty  culture  and  nurse  train¬ 
ing  schools  came  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion. 


Register  Marking 


Older  Boys  Ask  Sex  Edueafion 


In  State  Conference  Resolution 

♦ - 


A  resolution  urging  that  “posi¬ 
tive  steps  be  taken  to  educate 
youth  in  the  biological  aspects 
of  married  life”  was  adopted  by 
the  New  Jersey  Older  Boys  Con¬ 
ference  at  a  dinner  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  of  the  Oranges  recently. 
More  than  650  boys  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  attended. 

The  same  resolution  stipulated 
that  friendship  should  be  made 
the  basis  of  association  with 
girls.  The  conference  also  went 
on  record  as  recommending  that 
“no  boy  be  barred  from  member¬ 
ship  in  any  older  boys’  club 
because  of  race,  creed  or  social 
background”  and  that  “steps  be 
taken  to  acquaint  youth  with  a 
definite  understanding  of  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  home.” 


Children's  Concerts 
By  Elizabeth  Unit 

The  Elizabeth  Philharmonic 
Society  has  announced  a  series 
of  Saturday  afternoon  children’s 
concerts  for  that  city  during  the 
present  season.  In  addition  to 
the  concert  program  by  the  or¬ 
chestra,  young  soloists  and  in 
one  instance,  a  dance  group,  will 
appear. 

Prizes  have  been  announced 
for  the  best  essays  on  the  con¬ 
certs  by  attending  children. 


Vocational  information  for 
girls  is  the  sulyect  of  a  meeting 
in  January  at  the  Jersey  City 
YMCA. 


Holds  Attention 
Of  H.S.  Principals 

Continued  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Secondary  School  Princi¬ 
pals  to  get  approval  for  the 
marking  in  registers  of  days 
absent  instead  of  days  present 
came  up  for  discussion  at  the 
two  sectional  meetings  of  that 
organization  early  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  meetings  were  held  at 
Rumson  and  at  the  Rancocas 
Valley  Regional  High  School  at 
Mt.  Holly.  A  committee  of  the 
organization  reported  that,  as  a 
result  of  a  conference  with  the 
Commissioner,  Dr.  Elliott  will 
continue  to  investigate  the  legal 
problems  involved  in  making 
the  change. 

The  principals  heard  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania’s  Cultural 
Olympics.  The  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  plan  an  early  meeting  at 
Bayonne’s  new  high  school. 
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Aid  to  Out-of-School  Croup 
School  Trend  —  Studebaker 


We  Hear  That 


Expansion  of  school  activities  4 
to  include  the  out-of-school 
groups  was  underlined  as  a 
major  trend  in  education  by 
U.  S.  Commissioner  John  W. 
Studebaker,  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port  to  his  Department  chief, 
Harold  L.  Ickes. 

“Outstandingly,”  he  said,  “the 
horizons  of  activity  of  the 
schools  are  being  expanded  to 
include  the  out-of-school  group. 
At  the  elementary  school  level 
this  tendency  is  showing  itself 
in  increasing  emphasis  on  nur¬ 
sery  schools  and  kindergartens 
and  the  related  subject  of  par¬ 
ent  education.  At  the  high 
school  level  increasing  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  the  needs 
of  young  people  who  have  | 
dropped  out  of  school,  whether 
at  the  end  of  the  compulsory 
school  age,  before  completion  of 
the  high  school  course,  or  after 
being  graduated  from  high 
school. 

The  facilities  for  their  future 
education  most  often  involve 
some  plan  for  part-time  educa¬ 
tion,  such  as  night  school,  part- 
time  day  school,  cooperative 
classes,  correspondence  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  programs  combining 
work  and  study.  In  the  past, 
these  part-time  programs  have 
emphasized  chiefly  the  vocation¬ 
al  motive.  There  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  no  reason  why  part-time 
programs  can  not  be  more  fully 
developed  to  serve  other  im¬ 
portant  activities  such  as  good 
citizenship,  improved  home 
membership,  and  worthy  use  of 
leisure  time.” 


N  E  A  Oath  Survey 
Shows  24  Still  on 
Books;No  New  Bills 

A  revised  report  on  teachers' 
oaths  has  been  issued  by  the 
Research  Division,  NEA  show¬ 
ing  that  no  new  oaths  have 
been  imposed  anywhere  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  1937.  Thirteen 
of  the  24  oath  laws  or  regula¬ 
tions  now  in  eflfect  were  passed 
in  1931  and  1935. 

«  New  Jersey  is  shown  to  fall 
into  a  second  category  of  oath¬ 
giving  states,  in  requiring  a 
pledge  on  professional  duties 
as  well  as  to  support  the  consti¬ 
tution.  Massachusetts,  Michi¬ 
gan,  New  York  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  are  the  others  in  this 
class.  There  were  three  other 
classifications  requiring  teach¬ 
ers  to  teach  certain  things,  or 
not  to  teach  certain  (presum¬ 
ably)  other  things,  as  well  as 
further  pledges  to  the  flag, 
American  institutions  and  so  on. 

In  19  states  there  is  no  speci¬ 
fic  penalty  provided  in  the  oath 
statute  for  failure  to  comply 
but  certification  or  other  au¬ 
thorities  can  withhold  certificates 
and  contracts  from  non¬ 
conformists. 

This  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
from  the  National  Education 
Association,  Research  Division, 
1201  16th  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  for  IS  cents. 


Agriculture  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  in  New  Jersey  marked  its 
first  quarter  of  a  century  of 
service  on  December  IS.  School 
people  know  it  best,  perhaps, 
for  its  sponsorship  of  the  4-H 
clubs  in  the  rural  areas.  Valu¬ 
able  leadership  has  already 
come  up  from  this  source.  Edi¬ 
torial  tribute  is  paid  its  “team¬ 
mate”  by  the  New  Jersey  Farm 
and  Garden,  in  its  December 


Frank  M.  Rich,  Paterson 
principal,  is  writing  a  series  in 
the  Journal  of  Education,  Bos¬ 
ton  publication.  Famous  Falla¬ 
cies  is  its  title.  Vivian  Roegner 
Fletcher,  Verona  teacher,  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  December  num¬ 
ber  of  the  same  magazine. 


Charlotte  Roome,  listed  else¬ 
where  as  new  president  of  the 
Pompton  Lakes  Elementary 
School  Teachers’  Association, 
has  as  co-officers,  Ruth  Wil¬ 
liams,  Juliet  White  and  Alice 
Howard. 

•  •  • 

Maitland  P.  Simmons,  Irving¬ 
ton  High  School,  was  in  the 
table  of  contents  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  Journal  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search. 

•  •  • 

Other  authors  noted  this  month 
are  Cecile  M.  Miller  of  Paterson 
and  Edith  F.  Miller  of  North 
Caldwell  (sisters?)  in  American 
Childhood;  and  Marion  Jean 
Prosch,  Glassboro,  in  Instructor. 


A.  Atwater  Kent,  Philadel¬ 
phia  capitalist,  has  purchased 
for  preservation  as  a  musena 
what  may  be  the  oldest  higk 
school  building  in  the  country. 
Under  the  Franklin  Institute, 
the  school  opened  with  304 
pupils  in  1826. 

•  •  • 

Frances  Smith,  Atlantic  City, 
is  handling  the  radio  program 
of  the  Business  and  Profession¬ 
al  Women  of  the  shore  dty. 
Wednesday  evenings  at  10:30 
has  been  given  the  group  by 
WPG. 

Ethel  M.  Powell,  also  of  At- 
lantic  City,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  local  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Administra¬ 
tors  and  Teachers  of  Home 
Economics  meetings  there  is 
February. 

•  •  • 

Clarence  A.  Fetterly,  super¬ 
vising  principal  at  Rutherford, 
retires  next  June,  after  31  yean 
service  in  the  system. 

•  •  « 

Walter  Jacob,  Plainfield  prin¬ 
cipal,  writes  in  the  December 
Journal  of  the  NEA,  on  juvenile 
delinquency  and  how  Plainfield 
has  met  the  problem. 

•  •  • 

New  Jersey  teachers  have  hees 
batting  high  in  recent  Instruc¬ 
tors.  Ida  E.  Birdsall,  Bloom¬ 
field;  Beatrice  M.  Smith,  Bloom¬ 
field;  William  P.  Uhler,  Jr, 
State  Department;  and  Florence 
E.  Sutphin  of  Belle  Meade,  wbo 
had  two  articles,  are  the  names 
noted. 


Press  Association  | 
Meets  at  Montclair; 
Reelects  H.  A.  Bicicel 

The  tenth  annual  fall  con¬ 
ference  of  the  North  Jersey 
Scholastic  Press  Association  was 
held  December  4,  in  the  Mont¬ 
clair  State  Teachers  College, 
with  350  delegates  from  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  attend¬ 
ing.  George  Bond,  editor  of 
The  Crier,  publication  of  the 
College  High  School,  and  Miss 
Helen  A.  Bickel  of  Elizabeth, 
secretary  of  the  association,  pre¬ 
sided.  Miss  Bickel,  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  only  officer,  was  re¬ 
elected. 

Speakers  at  the  conference  in¬ 
cluded  Robert  R.  Lane,  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  The  Newark 
Evening  News;  Dr.  Harry  A. 
Sprague,  president  of  the  Mont¬ 
clair  State  Teachers  College; 
Charles  .Auslander,  adviser  for 
The  Liberty  Bell,  newspaper  of 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  High 
School.  Brooklyn,  and  Everett 
Rudloff,  editor  of  The  .Asbury 
Park  Press. 

Phil  D.  Collins,  director  of  the 
State  Teachers’  College  news 
bureau,  was  general  chairman. 


Student  Government  Reading,  Writing 
Service  Is  Listed  Study  Published 


The  services  of  the  National 
Association  of  Student  Officers 
to  its  members  this  year  consist 
of  three  copies  of  each  num¬ 
ber  of  the  monthly  magazine. 
Student  Life,  which  is  the  official 
periodical  carrying  information 
on  student  government  and  re¬ 
lated  activities;  a  packet  of 
material  on  student  government 
which  sells  to  non-members  for 
SO  cents;  a  report  on  the  annual 
convention  of  student  govern¬ 
ment  officers  held  at  Detroit 
during  the  summer  meeting  of 
the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  a  bibliography  on  student 
government;  and  a  copy  of  a 
survey  of  student  participation 
in  school  government  and  con¬ 
trol  in  eighty-one  typical  high 
schools. 

Address  communications  to  the 
Executive  Secretary,  National 
Association  of  Student  Officers, 
5835  Kimbark  .Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  Philadelphia,  will  hold  its 
third  annual  conference  of  sec¬ 
ondary  school  students  at  the 
college  on  Saturday,  January  IS. 


The  National  Conference  on 
Research  in  English  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  publica¬ 
tions:  1.  Principles  of  Method  in 
Elementary  English  Composition, 
The  Fifth  .Annual  Research  Bul¬ 
letin — by  Dr.  Harry  A.  Greene, 
Chairman;  2.  Research  Prob¬ 
lems  in  Reading  in  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  School.  A  research  bulle¬ 
tin  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Durrell  with 
critiques  by  Dr.  Paul  McKee, 
Dr.  William  S.  Gray,  and  Dr. 
Arthur  1.  Gates. 

These  publications  are  avail¬ 
able  at  50c.  a  copy.  Release 
dates  for  three  other  publica¬ 
tions  will  be  announced  shortly. 

In  “Principles  of  Method  in 
Elementary  English  Composi¬ 
tion”  Dr.  Greene  has  reported 
on  more  than  150  research 
studies  in  elementary  •  school 
language,  grammar,  and  com¬ 
position. 

Orders  for  the  bulletins  may 
be  placed  with  The  Conference 
Secretary,  C.  C.  Certain,  Box  67, 
North  End  Station,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Teacher-Mayor 
Wins  On  Schools; 
Now  Plans  Ahead 

Garfield’s  new  mayor,  all  of 
27-year-old  John  M.  Gabriel,  it 
a  Lodi  High  School  teacher  with 
no  intention  of  resigning.  Elec¬ 
ted  with  the  schools  as  a  major 
factor  in  his  campaign,  he  has 
come  out  for  immediate  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  School  Equaliza¬ 
tion  Act  and  a  program,  of 
recreation  improvement  as  ao 
attack  on  the  delinquency  prob¬ 
lem.  His  long-term  plans  call 
for  development  of  Garfield's 
parks. 

Several  local  manufacturers 
have  indicated  a  willingness  to 
contribute  to  the  park  program. 
“We  will  probably  name  our 
centers  after  them,”  says  Gabri¬ 
el,  “but  after  all,  that  is  better 
than  naming  them  in  memory 
of  dead  heroes  who  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  for  our  people.” 

Correction 

Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Bastion  is  the 
name  of  the  new  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Elementary 
Education,  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation.  As  announced  in  the 
December  Review,  it  was  in¬ 
correctly  spelled. 
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Official  Pvblkalion  of  tho 
Now  Jonoy  SUto  Toochon*  Anociation 


IT  CAN’T  HAPPEN  HERE 

AST  year  the  Hometown  Board  of  Education  finally 
approved  its  budget.  It  was  not  a  very  good 
budget,  but  it  was  the  best  budget  that  the  Board  could 
agree  on. 

The  Board  said  to  school  officials  and  the  teacher 
leaders  in  Hometown,  “Don’t  do  or  say  anything  about 
this  budget.  Just  keep  quiet,  and  it  will  be  approved 
by  the  voters  without  any  difficulty.  The  budget  always 
is  approved.” 

The  advice  was  taken.  Nothing  was  done  by  anyone 
to  inform  the  citizens  what  was  in  the  budget,  why  it 
was  there,  or  why  they  should  favor  it. 

The  day  before  the  school  election  the  local  paper 
appeared  with  a  full  page  advertisement,  signed  by  all 
the  banks  in  town,  denouncing  the  budget  and  asking 
for  its  defeat.  The  usual  light  vote  was  cast  on  election 
day,  and  the  budget  was  lost  by  thirty-five  votes. 

Then,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  it  went  back  to 
the  Board  for  reconsideration.  The  Board  made  a  few 
cuts  in  it,  the  teachers  campaigned  for  it,  and  it  was 
resubmitted  to  the  voters  at  a  special  election.  The 
damage  had  been  done,  however,  and  again  the  budget 
was  defeated. 

After  that,  it  went  to  the  town  commission,  whicli 
played  safe  with  public  sentiment  by  taking  out  of  it 
every  item  that  might  have  benefitted  the  Hometown 
schools.  All  that  was  left  was  the  husk  of  a  school 
budget,  which  made  just  enough  money  available  to 
keep  the  schools  open. 

The  board  members,  school  officials,  and  teachers 
were  hurt  and  surprised.  “This  has  never  happened 
before,”  they  complained,  and  muttered  about  how  little 
their  efforts  were  appreciated. 

That  story  is  repeated  in  two  or  three  New  Jersey 
communities  each  year.  The  real  wonder  is  that  it 
does  not  happen  more  often. 

It  has  a  number  of  morals. 

If  the  public  is  asked  to  approve  a  school  budget,  it 
should  be  fully  informed  about  that  budget.  Our 
natural  instinct  is  always  to  vote  against  something  we 
do  not  understand. 

Failure  to  inform  the  public  breeds  a  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  that  cannot  be  overcome  by  a  last  minute  defense 
after  the  attack  has  been  made.  When  we  can’t  believe 
everything  we  hear,  we  usually  believe  what  we  hear 
first. 


The  obligation  to  inform  the  public  about  the  school 
budget,  is  on  the  Board,  to  be  sure,  but  if  the  Board 
fails  to  do  it,  school  officials  and  teachers  must.  The 
defeat  of  a  budget,  however  unsatisfactory,  seldom,  if 
ever,  results  in  a  better  budget.  The  second  budget  is 
usually  worse  than  the  first,  and  the  commissioners’ 
budget  is  worst  of  all. 


Good  Will  Toward  Men 

SE  of  Christmas  as  a  merchandising  device  some¬ 
times  tends  to  obscure  the  fact  that  Christmas  and 
the  turn  of  the  year  symbolize  for  us  the  ageless  and 
creedless  spirit  of  the  fellowship  of  man. 

The  fate  of  His  race,  war  in  Spain  and  China,  and 
the  pyramiding  of  armaments  everywhere,  may  justify 
skepticism  as  to  the  appeal  of  peace  and  freedom.  Eleven 
million  war  dead  are  proof  that  we  have,  at  least,  re¬ 
sponded  to  these  ideals.  If  we  the  living  can  weld  inde¬ 
structible  links  between  the  will  to  peace,  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  expression  of  that  desire  for  security  of  home  and 
country,  then  perhaps  democracy  was  saved  by  their 
sacrifice. 

The  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  for  December  has  as  its  theme.  The  School  a  Force 
for  Peace.  In  it  is  much  to  help  the  teacher  who  wants 
to  face  the  war  problem  intelligently.  War  heroes  and 
“holy  wars”,  for  instance,  are  shown  to  overbalance  the 
heroes  of  progress  in  many  history  texts.  Teachers  can 
change  this  emphasis. 

Included  also  is  the  Detroit  anti-war  resolution  of 
our  national  professional  body.  The  measures  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  halt  war,  apart  from  certain  teaching  aims,  are 
all  dependent  on  national  action.  By  implication  then, 
teachers  are  expected  to  work,  outside  the  classroom, 
for  such  measures  as  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
legalize  a  draft  of  material  resources  as  well  as  men,  and 
another  one  to  guarantee  a  vote  by  the  people  on  whether 
or  not  to  go  to  war. 

With  these  objectives  and  with  teacher  concern  for 
their  achievement,  we  are  wholly  sympathetic.  It  ought 
to  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  teachers  can  best  seek 
these  ends  as  citizens  rather  than  as  teachers. 

We  are  not  implying  that  the  public  resents  the 
advocacy  of  peace.  A  recent  Gallup  poll  showed  that 
over  two-thirds  of  all  Americans  favor  neutrality. 
Americans  do  differ  on  the  means  to  peace,  however,  and 
teacher  associations  can  stay  clear  of  these  differences 
if  their  members  act  as  citizens.  Groups  within  the 
Association  may  legitimately  pursue  their  interests  in 
any  problem,  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  when 
teacher  groups  appear  in  public,  they  speak  most  effec¬ 
tively  on  educational  topics. 

The  Editorial  Board  and  Review  staff  join  in  wish¬ 
ing  you  a  happy  new  year.  May  you  make  the  world 
safe  for  youth. 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  VARICK  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Four  EacUtrs  that  help  Good  Teeth  are:  Proper 
Foo<l,  Dentist's  Care,  Personal  Care  and  Plenty 
of  Chewing  Exercise.  There  is  a  reason,  a  time 
and  place  for  Chewing  Gum.  It  helps  keep  teeth 
nice  looking  and  it  helps  supply  chewing  exercise. 


University  Research  Forms  the  Basis  of  Our  Adver* 
tising.  The  National  Association  of  Chewing  Guis 
Manufacturers,  Rosebank,  Staten  Island,  New  York 
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White,  Sandy  Beaches 


A  restful  combination  for  visitors  to 
Atlantic  City 

The  Boardwalk;  the  great  Auditori¬ 
um;  the  shops;  theatres;  indoor  ice 
skating;  championship  hockey  —  all 
outdoor  sports,  for  entertainment,  and 
then 


HOTEL  DENNIS 


for  quiet,  comfort,  and  relaxation. 
Sunny,  open  decks,  over  Garden  Ter¬ 
race,  from  which  to  review  Board¬ 
walk  activities. 

Necessarily  —  the  Dennis  has  superior 
Service,  cuisine,  and  appointments. 
Complete  Health  Bath  Department 
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HART  (W.W.)  AND  GREGORY 


Cj  oes  right  into  action  on  something  new  to  the  pupil, 
instead  of  reviewing  “old  stufiE”. 

REVIEW  OF  ARITHMETIC  placed  at  the  end  and 
reserved  for  remedial  needs.  Diagnostic  Tests  throughout 
indicate  when  review  is  necessary. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PLAN :  To  master  a  few  valuable 
mathematical  tools  (new  topics  in  arithmetic,  intuitive 
practical  geometry,  simple  formulas,  graphs,  equations, 
etc.),  and  to  use  these  tools  with  problems  having  rich 
social  significance  (the  mathematics  of  home  life,  com¬ 
munity  life,  elementary  business,  etc.) 

Numerous  illustrations.  Careful  page  arrangement. 


